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MEN AND BIRDS IN JOINT OCCUPATION OF NATIONAL PARKS 
By GEORGE M. WRIGHT 


How shall man and beast be reconciled in the conflicts and disturbances which 
inevitably arise when both occupy the same general area concurrently? As man is at 
once poser of the question, arbiter in the arguments, and, above all, himself the execu- 
tioner, his verdict will be determined directly by the use or uses he wants to make of 
any particular area and the order in importance to him of those uses. 

Whatever the designated use of an area, the desired relationships between human 
and animal occupants are difficult to establish. I believe from observations to date that 
it is justifiable to state the general proposition that the more man desires to preserve 
the native biota, the more complex become his problems in joint occupancy. 

The opposite extremes would appear at first thought to be exemplified in the busi- 
ness district of a large city and a site that is set aside as a primitive reserve. In the 
crowded downtown district, nearly all vertebrate wild life disappears. If one of the 
surviving species causes inconvenience to any ponderable group of the inhabitants, the 
prime objective of land-use for that site automatically dictates that it, too, must go. 

In the instance of a true primitive area, man’s estimate of the greatest values to 
be obtained from the sum total of resources on that area—and by that I mean values 
for himself, of course, there being no other standard—dictates that he shall impose 
such restraint upon himself as to shun the area entirely or almost entirely. Because 
man here, in choosing to forego his share in joint tenancy of the land, side-steps the 
problem entirely, this is not an adequate example. 

Turning to the national parks, we find ideally exemplified the extreme case for 
which we are seeking, for here the law specifying land-use permits neither the impair- 
ment of primitive wild life nor the restriction of human occupancy. At one bold 
stroke, man has assumed the whole difficult problem in its most complex form, not 
really as a problem at all, but as a thing accomplished—and all this by high govern- 
mental decree. 

Section I of the Act of August 25, 1916, to establish a National Park Service 
says, in part: 


The service thus established shall promote and regulate the use of the Federal 
areas known as national parks, monuments and reservations, hereinafter specified, 
by such means and measures as conform to the fundamental purposes of the said 
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parks, monuments and reservations, which purpose is to conserve the scenery and the 
natural and historic objects and the wild life therein and to provide for the enjoy- 
ment of the same in such manner and by such means as will leave them unimpaired 
for the enjoyment of future generations. 


Countless times it has been pointed out that here was an inconsistency in a,first 
premise ; that a lion and a fawn were being asked to share the same bed in amnesty; 
that ice and fire were expected to consort together without change of complexion; 
in short, that the vast American public should be brought to the parks for a vacation 
without disturbance of the pristine loveliness of these sacred areas. A modern Portia, 
this law-giver: 


Therefore prepare thee to cut off the flesh. Shed thou no blood; nor cut thou 
no less, nor more, but just a pound of flesh. 


The National Park Service, springing into being with a thousand exigencies to 
meet and no time to gaze at the mountain and resolve paradoxes, accepted its charge 
in the spirit of a Casabianca ready to die for an impossible order. Latterly, however, 
it has lifted a determined hand to shape a course that will accomplish the seemingly 
impossible. For, after all, the history of civilization all along the way has been a 
record of that done today which seemed improbable yesterday, impossible the day 
before, and not even to be imagined in fools’ dreams the day before that. 

And so now we find man and animal in joint occupation of the national parks, 
each armed with his full guarantee of rights. How shall both be reconciled in the 
resulting conflicts? Where mammals are concerned, the relationships are so ramified 
and complex as to give pause to the most optimistic worker. Relations between men 
and birds in a national park, however, are so much simpler that this aspect of the 
picture is really bright with promise. Some idea of what the problems of birds and 
men in competition in the national parks are—what is being done to meet them, and 
what the ornithologist may hope for the future in these last stands of the primitive 
American wilderness—may be gleaned from the following short accounts of problems 
that have already developed or are anticipated. 

First may be mentioned those situations in which birds are offenders. To date 
these are few and they should never be numerous or difficult of solution. The 
reveillés of California Woodpeckers have at times rudely awakened guests of the 
Ahwanee Hotel in Yosemite, and the resulting complaints were once sufficient occa- 
sion for the death sentence. Needless to say, this practice soon stopped. Again in 
Yosemite, campers’ fare left on tables is frequently eaten or spoiled by Western 
Tanagers or Steller Jays. It may tax the reader’s patience to have such trivial mat- 
ters classed as problems at all, yet it is amazing how many persons will come to sob 
on a ranger’s shoulder begging for justice in the name of omnipotent Uncle Sam 
and the National Park Service, to wreak stern vengeance on some small feathered 
“nuisance.” 

There is one type of complaint against birds in the role of adversaries to man’s 
interests that merits serious consideration. ‘This occurs wherever birds are predatory 
upon game fish. In Yellowstone, a colony of White Pelicans numbering approxi- 
mately three hundred birds live upon the spotted trout of Yellowstone Lake and 
adjacent waters during the breeding season. In many parks, notably Glacier, Yellow- 
stone, and even Sequoia, American or Red-breasted mergansers have been objects of 
condemnation. In Yosemite, kingfishers have raided the fish hatchery. ‘There are 
other instances and certainly many more species of birds, including the beloved Water 
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Ouzel, that take a toll of game fish, but the ones mentioned seem to be chosen targets 
for the shafts of the fishing fraternity. The reason why, in the opinion of some 
persons, fish predators as a group stand alone in being inimical to man’s interests is 
obviously that fish constitute the only crop which man harvests in a national park. 

The fair principle of give and take shows the way to a satisfactory solution to 
problems of this type. In return for the special privilege which is his in being per- 
mitted to take fish in park waters when the hunter is denied, and even the flower 
lover must not touch, and also in compensation for robbing the fish-eaters of their 
normal food supply, the fisherman must be content to restock the stream for the 
benefit of all. This general policy has been adopted by the Service. In cases of 
unusually heavy losses, such as occur where a bird or family of birds systematically 
raids a rearing pond, special protective measures can be devised, or, as a last resort, 
the individual offender killed, still without altering the status of that species within 
the park. 

In a second category among the conflicting interests of occupation are those in 
which the park residents and visitors exert an adverse influence upon the bird life. 
Here we find a more imposing list of disturbances already occurring, with the pos- 
sibility of others to come. Man with good cause finds it essential to his enjoyment 
of certain of the parks to employ mosquito abatement measures. The only effective 
yet economical method so far developed is to spread crude oil over stagnant waters. 
In Yosemite, a considerable annual toll of bird lives, notably robins and blackbirds, 
is the price paid, not to mention possible loss of habitats important to some species, 
and impairment of esthetic values. The loss of bird life could conceivably reach 
serious proportions in some of the newer park projects, should either draining or 
crude oil application be resorted to. When the Florida Everglades project is realized, 
either the visitor will have to bear the discomfiture of mosquito hordes or leave the 
swamps to the birds. Elsewhere the birds must pay the price, unless some innocuous 
and practicable method of mosquito abatement is invented. 

In Yosemite, in 1928, several Band-tailed Pigeons died from taking poisoned 
grain set out for rock squirrels around the government barns. This type of difficulty 
has already been eliminated for all time, since the use of poison is now definitely pro- 
hibited within all parks, barring some emergency such as a rodent-carried epidemic 
of human disease. 

Destruction of birds by moving vehicles fortunately occurs but in small degree, 
though occasionally owls and nighthawks meet death in this way, and at least one 
Golden Eagle in Yosemite was doomed as the result of striking a car radiator when 
frightened from the carcass of a deer which itself was an earlier victim of a highway 
accident. It may develop in the future that some rare and slow-moving bird will have 
its status definitely impaired by losses occurring in this way. In the mammal world 
there is the striking example of the gray squirrel colony near the foot of El Capitan. 
This was apparently the only remaining colony in Yosemite Valley after the great 
epidemic of 1920, and for a number of years practically all of the potential increase 
was accounted for as automobile fatalities. Then there is always the possibility of 
birds flying into wires. No specific instances where this has occurred within a national 
park to the detriment of any one species comes to mind, but under certain conditions 
such a complication may arise. 

In desert parks, such as the new Death Valley Monument, where the water 
from a single spring may be vital to a part of the bird life of many square miles, and 
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where developments to accomodate the influx of thousands of tourists may either pre- 
émpt or obstruct the original availability of such water, the avian as well as the mam- 
malian fauna will suffer. A little forethought in conserving the water to make it 
available at places removed from too much disturbance should successfully preserve 
values which might otherwise be lost. 

There are two classes of birds which are definitely unable to tolerate man’s 
presence, at least insofar as joint occupancy of their breeding grounds is concerned. 
These are colony-nesting birds and large ground-nesting birds. “The White Pelican 
is a striking example of the former. Trespass on a breeding island, if permitted to 
any extent, may have any one of the following effects: Driving the birds off in the 
heat of day may result in the “cooking” of the eggs. Prolonged absence from the 
nests during cold weather or at night will allow chilling of the eggs, with consequent 
destruction of the embryos. While the parent birds are off, gulls may eat the eggs. 
Young pelicans congregate in “pods”; if frightened they trample each other in the 
rush to escape, with many resultant deaths and injuries. If the nesting island is 
disturbed too frequently, the colony may desert and never return. 

The Sandhill Crane is an example among large ground-nesting birds. ‘These 
birds are so shy that the constant presence of people, such as fishermen tramping 
back and forth, causes them often to abandon the locality or fail to bring off their 
young. Only two eggs are laid, and even the sudden rising of the brooding bird 
when frightened may cause an egg to be kicked out of the nest. 

How the difficult relationships involved between park visitors and birds of the 
two classes mentioned above are being resolved in the minds of students of park wild 
life problems is seen in the following excerpts from the report of Frederick Law 
Olmstead and William P. Wharton on the Florida Everglades proposed park: 


It is essential that the rookeries be protected from intrusion, be made inviolate 
sanctuaries for the birds; but experience along the trail has demonstrated that with 
prevention of shooting and with entirely practicable regulation of public behavior, 
great numbers of people can be given opportunity to enjoy the sight of amazing 
throngs of birds at some of their great feeding grounds, and we believe that it will 
be safely practicable to admit large numbers of people to observation places so related 
to the rookeries that the still more amazing concentrated flights of homing birds at 
sunset will pass over them as they return from the feeding grounds. 

Where these observation places can best be located and how arranged, how people 
can best approach them, in what cases by automobile and in what cases by boat, and 
in general how it can be made possible for large numbers of park visitors to get these 
and other enjoyments offered by this region, and peculiar to it, without serious deface- 
ment of the landscape by artificial elements and also (what is here even more impor- 
tant) without upsetting the extraordinarily intricate and unstable ecological adjust- 
ments upon which the whole character of the region depends, is a problem that 
requires prolonged and intensive study from many points of view by the most com- 
petent people—botanists, zoologisis, and geologists, as well as engineers and land- 
scape architects. We are satisfied that it can be solved, and well solved; but we can- 
not too strongly urge caution, thorough study, and patience in the formulating of 
comprehensive and far-seeing plans before any physical changes, however innocent 
in seeming, are undertaken. 


A third category of problems in securing the desired values from joint occupancy 
comprises the numerous situations in which man’s presence operates inimically to his 
own enjoyment of wild life values. The relationship sought is one in which the greatest 
amount of native bird life will be readily accessible to the largest number of visitors 
over a maximum period of their stay. It becomes evident that birds around develop- 
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ment centers and along roads and trails have a much higher use value than those 
located in spots remote and inaccessible. Thus, while the totality of bird life within 
the park may not be affected thereby, the clean-up practised around centers of human 
occupation and along roads and as recommended for trails as well, will tend to re- 
move certain species from the very localities where there are the maximum oppor- 
tunities to see them. Standing trees that are decrepit may have the dead wood 
pruned or be felled, and dead trees are commonly removed from the vicinities of build- 
ings, camps, parking areas, and roads, partly in the interests of safety as they are 
potential windthrows, partly as a preventive fire protection measure, partly, perhaps, 
to augment firewood supply, and very largely, it may be suspected, to satisfy a psycho- 
logical craving. ‘Tidying up is so personally gratifying, and a tidy park labels an effi- 
cient administration! In justice, too, to the one who earnestly tries to please his public, 
the sensibilities of the city dweller, educated to the concept that a park laid out in 
the city style is the ultimate in park perfection, must be mentioned as a potent 
influence. 

Yet one standing snag may be worth more than ten or a hundred living trees 
in supplying the peculiar habitat requirements of certain bird species. In the national 
parks of California, Screech Owls, Saw-whet Owls, Pigmy Owls, Hairy Wood- 
peckers, Willow Woodpeckers, White-headed Woodpeckers, Pileated Woodpeckers, 
California Woodpeckers, Red-shafted Flickers, Tree and Violet-green swallows, 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, Western and Mountain bluebirds, and Mountain Chick- 
adees are some of the birds that may be affected by this loss of nesting sites and 
food supply. Crowns bare of foliage are veritable baits for the slower hawks, vul- 
tures, Band-tailed Pigeons, and other birds. If the concentration of these birds 
’ becomes less along the beaten paths, it is of little avail that they may be more com- 
mon in the far places. Even the most energetic hikers perforce spend much of 
their time in camp, and by far the majority of total visitors checked in at the entrance 
gates never leave the highways and the places where they stop at night. 

Nor is this all. There could be recounted an even longer list of birds, this time 
among the ground- and bush-inhabiting forms, which become increasingly scarce in 
the very places where people are most apt to see them, in proportion to the effective- 
ness of clean-up of downed and rotten logs and of brush piles and litter. To list these 
birds would be superfluous here. Whereas lack of facilities to carry clean-up along 
roadsides to a logical finish has operated to the benefit of the fauna in the past and 
hence to the benefit of man in the enjoyment of the park, the future may tell a very 
different story. With the assignment of Civilian Conservation Corps camps to many 
of the national parks, and as many as five such camps comprising a total of one 
thousand men operating in one of the Pacific Coast group of parks, it is necessary 
that the vigilance of the National Park Service in protecting wild life be redoubled. 

Drying up of reservoirs for bird life occurs not only as a by-product of clean-up 
work. The trampling by thousands of human feet in congested areas destroys the 
habitat of grassland birds; and so the adverse influences multiply. It will be argued 
that development areas may, on the other hand, favor an increase of bird life. With 
many important reservations, this is true, particularly of the public camps. Yet the 
species favored are usually those aggressive forms so well represented by the members 
of the jay tribe, whose presence in unusual numbers will, in turn, cause smaller birds 
to seek a more peaceful life elsewhere. 

But this leads out of the field of direct influences of human and bird popula- 
tions upon one another into the multifold complexities of indirect influences. Re- 
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search has as yet uncovered next to nothing in this virgin exploring ground, and we 
cannot even guess what trends in wild life administration for national parks will be 
indicated when at last the factual basis shall be spread before us. 

In review of the foregoing facts and postulations, it is the writer’s opinion that 
the first two categories of problems arising out of joint occupancy (namely, those in 
which man affects the birds adversely and those in which this order is reversed) in- 
clude but a few maladjustments and that these will be resolved successfully. The 
third category, covering those relationships in which man’s presence operates to the 
detriment of man’s use of the wild life values, presents many more difficult problems; 
but their solution is by no means hopeless. A widespread appreciation that the prob- 
lem exists is the first and most important step. This is already being realized, and 
the foundations of approach and practice, too, are in the mixer. 

Can it be done? As indicated earlier in this paper, in all other fields of science 
nearly every other triumph has been attained in the face of downright opposition. 
The Park Service accepts its charge with the cheerful determination that in spite of 
the shoals ahead the good ship will come to port. The way must be found to reconcile 
the conflicts arising from joint occupation of the national parks by men and animals 
without impairment of any major park value. 


Wild Life Division, Office of National Parks, Buildings and Reservations, Ber- 
keley, California; read May 5, 1933, at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Cocper 
Ornithological Club. 
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MIGRATORY BEHAVIOR IN SONG SPARROWS 
WITH TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 
By MARGARET MORSE NICE 


The Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia) in common with various other species 
differs in its migratory behavior in different races, some subspecies making long mi- 
grations while others are sedentary. How often members of the same subspecies 
and even of the same community show opposite behavior in this matter is not known. 
Ten banded individuals of the Eastern Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia melodia) 
have been found to be resident in regions where most of their kind are migratory; in 
two localities in Pennsylvania (Gillespie, 1927; Middleton, 1929), in New York 
State (Baarsch, 1927), and at Martha’s Vineyard (Eustis, 1931). 

With the Mississippi Song Sparrow (M. m. beata) that nests in large numbers 
near our home, I have found the following situation: About one-half of the males 
and one-tenth to one-fourth of the females are permanent residents, the rest of the 
breeding birds leaving in October and returning from late February to early April. 
My birds are identifiable in the field, since they are banded with celluloid as well 
as aluminum bands; moreover, the bird that has wintered somewhere to the south 
of us, presents a bright, clean appearance on its arrival, in marked contrast to the 
resident bird that has been subjected for months to the soot of Columbus. 

Stability of Migrating and Non-migrating Behavior—It is generally accepted 
that young birds are more prone to wander than adults (some of the herons being 
notable examples), but I do not know of any definite instance in the literature of 
a known individual making a true migration the first year, and afterwards remaining 
stationary, either at its birthplace or in its new home. 

The character of migrating or not migrating has proved stable in the majority 
of my birds. ‘Twenty-one males have remained consistently resident, fifteen for two 
years, five for three years and one for four years. Twenty-three males have been con- 
sistently migratory, thirteen for two winters, seven for three winters and three for 
four winters. 

But eight other males and one female have changed their status. During the fall 
and winter of 1931-32, one two-year-old male (19M) changed from summer resident 
to resident, while another bird (9M) of the same age that had passed his first two 
winters near our house went south in the fall and returned in the spring. Both of 
these birds were well known to me. Unfortunately both came to their ends during 1932. 

The following fall and winter, one summer resident remained, while five resi- 
dents migrated, returning from February 26 to late March. The summer resident 
and two of the residents were year and a half old birds. One of the residents (96M ) 
must have been two and a half years old, while I have no data as to the age of 131M. 
But one of my birds (54M) I banded in the nest, May 11, 1930; he remained on 
his territory continuously till late October, 1932, returning to it bright and shining 
on February 26. 

The only female that has changed status was a resident, first seen February 15, 
1932, and last recorded that season in June; on March 18 she was back again near 
her former home in clean plumage. 

Inheritance of Migratory Behavior—When I first found the difference in the 
migratory behavior of my Song Sparrows, I believed there were two strains and that 
sons would do as their fathers had done. The accompanying charts give all the 
data as yet obtained in the inheritance of the migratory status in my Song Sparrows. 
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Chart I (fig. 44) gives a number of examples of resident sons of resident fathers, 
and of migratory sons of migratory fathers, but it also shows many exceptions. 
(All my breeding Song Sparrows are given “field numbers” in the order in which 
I become acquainted with them; the males are named 1M, 2M, etc.; the females, 
K1, K2, etc. The numbers have no reference to the band numbers, nor to any relation- 
ship with any other bird.) Number 87M was the resident son of summer resident 
parents, 23M having migrated four winters. The two sons of the summer resident 
12M are of much interest; 52M remained resident for two years and then came 


CHART I 


es) es 





Fig. 44. GENEALOGIES SHOWING INHERITANCE OF MIGRATORY BE- 
HAVIOR IN SONG SPARROWS. M=MALE;K=—FEMALE; CIRCLES IN- 
DICATE RESIDENTS; RECTANGLES INDICATE SUMMER RESIDENTS. 
WHERE BIRDS HAVE CHANGED STATUS, FIRST STATUS IS INDICATED 
INSIDE SECOND. NUMBERS OF BIRDS NOT ENCLOSED ARE OF UN- 
KNOWN STATUS. 


to his end, 54M migrated his third winter. Another, K140, had a resident father 
and a summer resident mother; this young bird is one of my two resident females 
banded as nestlings, the other ten returns of this sex being summer residents. ‘Two 
mates and a son and daughter of 70M were all migratory. 

The two sons of K46 deserve mention; with a migratory husband (it was the 
fall after this nesting season that 19M remained here), she had a resident son, while 
the next year with a resident husband, she had a migratory son—my only example 
of a summer resident son of a resident father. 





——_ee + 
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Each of the four genealogies on chart II (fig. 45) is of considerable interest. 
There is one straight summer resident line for three generations, 22M and his de- 
scendants, all five birds involved being known to have been migratory. 

Mates of K2 were both summer residents, as she was herself, yet she had one 
resident son (55M) and two resident grandsons. I am sorry that I did not know the 
status of her son-in-law, 13M. But with her mate in 1930, 5M, we have a clear 
case of a summer resident pair having a resident son, just as with 23M and K47. 

The history of the descendants of 25M and K28 is especially interesting, because 
of the remarkable fact of three young from one brood surviving. Unfortunately the 





Fig. 45. ADDITIONAL GENEALOGIES OF SONG SPARROWS. FoR 
LEGEND SEE FIGURE 44. 


status of 145M is not known; he was caught about 50 yards to the south’ of our 
grounds, October 4, 1932, when 16 months old and has not been seen again. Pos- 
sibly he nested in town and had left his territory in the fall because it no longer 
offered food and shelter. Interestingly enough, the two sisters nested here in 1932 
(one 150 yards from her birthplace, the other 500), and the grandmother also; on 
May 25, I had the pleasure of banding K28’s children in the nest and on May 28 
and 31 her two broods of great grand-children. 

The family histories of 24M and K51 show several points of interest. In 1930 
24M, a summer resident, and a mate of unknown status had a resident son 57M. 
In 1932 24M and K5l, a resident female, had a resident son, 155M. But the year 
before, K51 and a resident male, 48M, had had a son and a daughter survive from 
one nesting; these juveniles wintered in the same locality and mated in the spring. 
(Sometimes in cases of inbreeding hatchability is poor, but with this pair all three 
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eggs in the first nesting hatched.) These three half-brothers were each hatched in a 
different year. 

Numbers of Residents and Summer Residents—The status of all the banded 
nesting males on or near Interpont (the forty acres of flood plain near our home, see 
Nice, 1931 a and b) in the last four years has been as follows: At the beginning of 
the nesting season, 1930, 13 of each category; 1931, 23 residents, 22 summer resi- 
dents; 1932, 44 residents, 30 summer residents; 1933, 25 residents, 29 summer resi- 
dents. It will be noted that the proportion of residents rose from 50 per cent to 
57.9 per cent during the third year, but dropped the next year to 46.3 per cent. 

The increase was not due to a greater death rate among the summer residents, 
since both sets of birds survived about equally; it was due to the very large number 
of young birds that wintered here in 1931-32. Among the summer resident males 
approximately a third were juvenile, but this was true of more than half of the resi- 
dents, 23 out of 44. The decrease in residents the following year appears to be due 
to the change of status of six individuals. 

It is possible that the weather in October may have something to do with some 
of the birds staying or leaving. In 1931, October was mild and pleasant throughout, 
but the same month in 1932 was bleak and cold during the first half. In those birds 
that change status the migratory urge cannot be very strong; perhaps the warm 
weather of 1931 nullified its promptings, while the unpleasant temperature of the 
following year gave sufficient stimulus to start the birds south. Rowan (1931, p. 91), 
in telling of the Mallards (Anas platyrhynchos) some of which fail to migrate each 
fall from Alberta, says, “In years in which the fall is late and open, a far larger 
number stay behind.” 

The females have shown a consistent increase in residents. In April, 1931, there 
were five residents out of forty-six birds on Interpont, or 12.2 per cent; in April, 
1932, there were 14 out of 63 or 22.2 per cent, and in April, 1933, 11 out of 41 or 
26.8 per cent. The total number of resident females that joined mates was 6 in 
1931, 15 in 1932 and 14 in 1933. 

Differences between the Residents and Summer Residents—There is no differ- 
ence between residents and summer residents in length of wing or tail, nor in weights 
taken at the same time of year. In the matter of coloring there is no difference in 
the fall, but an artificial one in spring due to Columbus soot. As to zeal in singing, 
there is considerable variation between males in this respect, some of the most en- 
thusiastic being residents and also some of the least so. Among the females the 
only two really energetic singers have been residents. (Female Song Sparrows some- 
times giye a harsh, unmusical song early in the season before nesting begins.) Resi- 
dent females may ocasionally start to nest earlier than some of the late-arriving 
migratory females, but on the whole there is little or no difference. Resident females 
do not differ from the others in the number of eggs laid. 

Comparison with Other Species —It seems a strange thing that part of a popu- 
lation of breeding birds should migrate for the winter while others are permanent 
residents. Thomson (1921) has called this ‘individual migration.” Two aspects 
should be considered here: the preponderating number of females that migrate, and 
the contrast in the behavior of the males. Do similar conditions obtain with other 
species ? 

In some cases males regularly winter north of the females, as with Chaffinches 
(Fringilla coelebs), Song Thrushes (Turdus philomelus) in Switzerland (Dorno, 
1924), Cabanis Woodpeckers (Dryobates villosus hyloscopus) (Lofberg, 1928), and 
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Prairie Chickens (T'ympanuchus cupidc americanus) in the past, for Couvke (1885, 
p. 34) wrote, “It is the females that migrate, leaving the males to brave the Winter’s 
cold.” Burkitt (1925) found the male Redbreast (Erithacus rubecula) permanently 
resident, while many of the females migrated. 

I have noticed that when an individual winters north of its regular winter 
range, it is almost always a male. This was true of many different species in Oklahoma, 
and also of the specimens of such birds in the Ohio State Historical and Natural 
History Museum in Columbus. There are also many scattered references in the 
literature that bear out this theory. Schuster (1931) in discussing the exceptional 
case of the Hen Harrier (Circus cyaneus), where more females than males wintered 
in the Mark says it is well known that, in so far as the migratory instinct is differ- 
entiated according to sex, the male is more faithful to his home and less apt to wander 
than the female. 

In quite ‘a number of European species some of the breeding population are 
known to be resident, while others go south for the winter: the Cormorant (Phala- 
crocorax carbo sinensis) (Haverschmidt, 1933), Lapwing (Vanellus vanellus) 
(Thomson, 1926), Woodcock (Scolopax rusticola) (Thomson, 1929), Buzzard 
(Buteo buteo) (Bernhardt, 1930), Hooded Crow (Corvus cornix) Thienemann, 
1922), Greenfinch (Chloris chloris) (Boyd, 1931), Song Thrush (Witherby, 1930), 
and Blackbird (Turdus merula) (Drost, 1930). But this situation is known cer- 
tainly of only one American species besides the Song Sparow, namely the California 
Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus gambeli), as described by Miller (1931). 

With the Buzzard and the Blackbird, members of the same brood were found 
to behave in opposite ways in the matter of migration. Unfortunately the sex of 
these birds is not known, nor do there seem to be data as to whether the females 
are more migratory than the males, nor whether the character is stable in the in- 
dividual. In Germany it has been found that two- and three-year old Blackbirds 
migrate as well as birds of the year. 

Conclusions—Perhaps the migratory instinct is latent in all my Song Sparrows; 
it functions normally in some individuals, but for some reason lies dormant in others 
most of the time. It is possible that the weather at the time of the fall migration 
has an influence on the effectiveness of the urge in some of the birds. The situation 
with these Song Sparrows is not a matter of the young wandering and the old re- 
maining, nor of the instinct disappearing in some males and this strain being more 
successful than the other. In Hungary during the last forty years the Blackbird 
has developed into a resident (Csérgey, 1930). Last year I thought perhaps the same 
thing might be happening with my Song Sparrows, but now I am less sure. 
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ARRIVAL AND DEPARTURE OF AVIAN VISITANTS IN 
THE SAN FRANCISCO BAY REGION 


By AMELIA 8S. ALLEN 


For more than twenty years I have been recording the dates of arrival and de- 
parture of birds visiting the San Francisco Bay region as I have had opportunity to 
observe them. Since 1920 reports based upon the records of various observers have 
been printed in the Season Department of Bird-Lore. Making use of these series of 
dates I have made out the accompanying charts in an attempt to show the average 
dates of arrival and the latest dates on which the different species have been seen. 
The species have been arranged in the order of the average dates of arrival, and only 
those for which a fairly accurate series is available are included in the list. 

Three birds have changed their habits during the period covered. The Point Pinos 
Junco and the Western Robin which up to 1917 were considered winter visitants in 
the Bay region have become permanent residents since that date and are now quite 
abundant during the nesting season. In the summer of 1932 and again in 1933 the 
Red-breasted Nuthatch was also found breeding in one locality in the Oakland Hills. 
The extensive plantings of Monterey pines in the hills in the East Bay region may 
be responsible for this change as well as for the later dates of arrival recorded after 
1924. Before that date the species was commonly observed on the University Campus 
and in the lower hills during the first half of September. But now one must make a 
special effort to find them, and consequently they are probably not recorded when 
they first arrive. 

Until 1927 records for the Cedar Waxwing were in the main confined to mid- 
winter or to the spring migration, but the increase in abundance of berry-bearing 
shrubs in cultivated gardens has apparently attracted them earlier in the season. 
Averages of dates of arrival have therefore been based upon the records of the last 
six years. The Say Phoebe is not a common winter bird in the region, but a series of 
eight dates of arrival have been given to me by Mrs. Edwin Blake who has excep- 
tional opportunities for observing it. The Sierra Junco is not accurately distinguish- 
able from the resident Point Pinos Junco in the field. I have therefore made use of 
only six dates covering the years before the Point Pinos Junco became established in 
the region. The Coast Varied Thrush escapes observation some years but I have a 
series of seven dates before the end of October, the earliest of which, September’ 24, 
1929, is based upon a few feathers which Dr. Grinnell found on a newly mowed 
lawn on the campus of the University of California. In 1928 a Varied Thrush was 
found in an exhausted condition on our east porch on the afternoon of October 11 
where it was left undisturbed until it was able to fly. The next morning I picked 
up from the spot where it had rested half a dozen dark seeds which I sent to Pro- 
fessor Jepson with a request that he indentify them. He very kindly sent me the 
following reply, dated October 20, 1928. 


Dear Mrs. Allen: 

Your “seeds” are drupelets from berries of the genus Rhamnus, black-berried 
series. They do not belong to the red-berried series (Rhamnus crocea or ilicifolia) ; 
I am quite certain that these drupelets are those of the Coffee Berry (Rhamnus Cali- 
fornica). 

This species is, however, extremely variable. It has a large number of minor 
geographic variants, not all of which, probably, we have as yet discovered. These 
drupelets are, it is to be said, slightly different from anything I have before seen 
and possibly indicate that your bird may have been migrating several hundred miles. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. L. Jepson. 
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From this evidence it seems probable that this individual Varied Thrush had 
just arrived on October 11 and may have traveled several hundred miles after feeding 
upon the fruit of the coffee berry in question. 

The difficulty of discovering the date of departure of summer visitants is com- 
plicated by the fact that the local breeding population seems to disappear before the 
members of the species which breed farther north or at higher altitudes pass through 
the region on their southward migration. Probably almost every latest date in the 
column of departures is a record of such a migrant bird and, in the case of the 
Yellow and Pileolated warblers, should be credited to the subspecies which breeds 
in Alaska. 


SUMMER VISITANTS 


Species Arrival Departure 
Earliest Average No. years Latest 
date date recorded date 

Allen Hummingbird..................... Jan. 17, 1932 ISIS OE ~ .* scvsctsassotensvapieces 
Lutescent Warblev........................ Feb. 21, 1928 Mar. 6 23 Oct. 5, 1924,-30 
Golden Pileolated Warblev.......... Mar. 12, 1916 Mar.24 22 Oct. 16, 1920 
Western Warbling Vireo............ Mar. 138, 1916 Mar.27 25 Oct. 6, 1924 
Western House Wren.................. Mar. 4, 1921 Mar.27 16 Nov. 4, 1931 
Western Flycatcher..................... Mar. 18, 1928 Mar.29 22 Oct. 16, 1920 
occ cocccnecenccsnosser Feb. 28, 1918 Mar. 31 9 Oct. 4, 1931 
Tolmie Warblev..........................-. Apr. 3, 1926 Apr. 13 18 Nov. 27, 1920 
Black-headed Grosbeak............... Apr. 4,1916 Apr. 15 23 Oct. 7, 1923 
California Yellow Warblev........ Apr. 8, 1932 Apr. 18 16 Oct. 16, 1920 
Russet-backed Thrush.................. Apr. 11, 1918 Apr. 23 17 . Get. 2, 1927 
BART POUCA. «<<<. ee. -scconensooee Apr. 13, 1914 Apr. 23 17 Aug. 28, 1933 
Olive-sided Flycatcher................. Apr. 12, 1917 Apr. 30 18 Sept. 15, 1928 
Western Wood Pewee................. Apr. 18, 1922 May 2 14 Sept. 30, 1932 


The Western House Wren is near the northern limit of its winter range and 
this may account for the November date. The whole series for the species shows 
three mid-winter records, and, omitting these years, the spring arrivals vary from 
March 4 to April 20. There are such discrepancies in reports of the departure of 
the Allen Hummingbird that more careful observation is needed before the blank can 
be filled. In my series the latest date for Berkeley is August 23; Mount Hamilton, 
September 15, and Marin County, October 11. In the spring the earliest records 
come from Golden Gate Park and Lake Merced where the bird is abundant for a 
week or more before it becomes conspicuous in Berkeley. ‘The earliest date for 
Berkeley is based upon a nest containing one fresh egg on February 13, 1920, indi- 
cating an arrival during the first week of February. 


WINTER VISITANTS 


Species Arrival Departure 
Earliest Average No. years Latest 
date date recorded date 

Cedar Waxwinge.........................-. Sept. 5, 1929 Sept. 18 6 June 5, 1921 
Red-breasted Nuthatch............... Sept. 7, 1922 Sept. 23 8 May 5, 1932 
Gambel Sparrow..................-.-----+: Sept. 11, 1917 Sept.23 22 May 4, 1933 
Townsend Warblev....................... Sept. 9, 1927 Sept.25 19 May 15, 1933 
Golden-crowned Sparrow........... Sept. 18, 1928 Sept.26 22 May 18, 1933 
SN os spe yin canvegusastnsviecien Sept. 20, 1931 Sept. 26 Bi, | aibeervesteccss toate 
no ca seccnsceel Sept. 14, 1930 Sept.27 19 May 2, 1933 
Audubon Warbler........................ Sept. 10, 1932 Sept.30 23 May 5, 1929 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet................ Sept. 22, 1931 Sept.30 238 Apr. 20, 1927 
Dwarf Hermit Thrush..............:. Sept. 20, 1928 Oct. 3 23 Apr. 27, 1924 
SONI I ons cisictereotanssesapseee Sept. 19, 1918 Oct. 6 Be. > Bircrcaiemsanercies 
Western Golden-crowned 

eee Sept. 19, 1918 Oct. 7 ii Apr. 17, 1927 
Coast Varied Thrush.................. Sept. 24, 1929 Oct. 8 7 Apr. 28, 1932 


UNA BRR a occcccsscscecccensseccseene Nov. 1,1915 Nov. 6 5 
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Already the dates of departure for the Gambel, Golden-crowned and Fox spar- 
rows have been pushed forward several days by the records of persons who are band- 
ing birds. It remains to be seen just how general will be the knowledge accumulated 
by this new method of observation, but it is easy to predict that many uncertainties 


will be cleared up and more exact information as to the movements of the different 
subspecies will be made possible. 


Berkeley, California, August 28, 1933. 
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FURTHER NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE BABOQUIVARI 
MOUNTAINS, ARIZONA 


By ALLAN R. PHILLIPS 


Mr. Stephen C. Bruner’s “Notes on the Birds of the Baboquivari Mountains, 
Arizona” (Condor, 28, 1926, pp. 231-238) is the only ornithological paper of note 
on this short desert range. The present offering consists mainly of additions to that 
list. 

The Baboquivari Mountains lie in southern Pima County, extending from near 
the Mexican border north for about thirty miles. Like Mr. Bruner, I stayed at Fres- 
nal Ranch in the northern part of the range. This ranch is about 4000 feet above 
sea level. Baboquivari Peak, the highest mountain in the chain, is a nearly barren 
mass of precipitous rock jutting up from a low ridge several miles southwest of the 
ranch. The second greatest altitude is attained by Fresnal “Hill,” which adjoins 
Baboquivari Peak on the north; well forested above, it reaches an elevation of 
roughly 7000 feet. 

My observations were almost entirely limited to the lower parts of the northern 
fifth of the range, and most of the birds were seen near the ranch in Otero Canyon. 
This canyon and its tributaries are well forested along the water-courses of their 
northern slopes. The commonest trees are mesquite, live oak, juniper, and pinyon. 
There was plenty of water in the mountains throughout my stay. 

My work, which was greatly facilitated by Mr. Bryan Peters, owner of Fresnal 
Ranch, was done mainly between December 20, 1931, and June 3, 1932, though a 
few records were obtained as early as October 1, 1931. No birds were collected. 
The preparation of these notes was made possible through the extreme kindness of 
Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey. 

All the birds listed by Mr. Bruner were again found except six: California 
Brown Pelican, Wilson Phalarope, Whitney Elf Owl, Yellow-headed Blackbird, 
Long-tailed Chat, and Painted Redstart. 


Anas platyrhynchos platyrhynchos. Common Mallard. A drake was flushed from 
the reservoir west of the divide on December 30, 1931. 

Anas diazi novimexicana. New Mexican Duck. A pair was seen at a represo 
(an earth-dammed pond or “tank’’) in Altar Valley, five miles east of the ranch, on 
October 18. A pair was also reported there on December 20. Ducks are fairly com- 
mon in the fall, according to the ranchers. 

Accipiter velox velox. Sharp-shinned Hawk. Fairly common from October 4 
until April. 

Accipiter cooperii. Cooper Hawk. A fairly common resident. Two nests were 
found and destroyed. 

Circus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. A fairly common winter resident, more fre- 
quently seen in Altar Valley and about the foothills than in the canyon. Noted from 
October 18 (foothills) to April 3 (Altar Valley) and April 15 (Otero Canyon). 

Callipepla squamata pallida. Arizona Scaled Quail. A pair was seen on June 1 
in the corrals a mile and three-fourths below the ranch. The next day one was noted 
in Altar Valley three miles east of the ranch. 

Fulica americana americana. American Coot. A single bird was seen in a puddle 
by the roadside, some twenty miles northeast of the ranch, on October 1. 

Oxyechus vociferus vociferus. Killdeer. A fairly common resident at the reser- 
voir to the west. A nest found there on May 8 contained one egg and three newly 
hatched young. One bird was seen on March 27 at a represo two miles north, and one 
on May 27 at a running stream less than a hundred yards from there. Two were 
noted on April 3 at a represo in Altar Valley seven miles east of the ranch. 
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Capella delicata. Wilson Snipe. Single birds were flushed from damp ground 
just up Fresnal Canyon from the reservoir on December 28 and March 6. Another 
was flushed from a dry hillside five miles south-southeast of the ranch on January 10. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. One was seen at the reservoir on May 8. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. One was studied at the reservoir 
on March 6. 

Pisobia minutilla. Least Sandpiper. Apparently a fairly common winter resident 
at the reservoir. Several were seen there from November 1 to March 6. 

Columba fasciata fasciata. Band-tailed Pigeon. A single bird was seen among 
the oaks up a side canyon on January 7. 

Melopelia asiatica mearnsi. Western White-winged Dove. A lone individual, 
noted on six occasions between January 1 and March 4, was seen daily after March 
18, but was not joined by others until April 22. 

Tyto alba pratincola. Barn Owl. A freshly killed bird was examined on April 
38 in Altar Valley at a ranch some seven miles east of Fresnal Ranch. 

Otus asio subsp.? Screech Owl. On December 13, between the ranch house and 
the corrals, a ring of excited small birds attracted me to a Screech Owl roosting in a 
small hackberry tree. It matched the gray color of the bark to perfection. Another 
was flushed several times on April 30, up a side canyon. 

Asio flammeus flammeus. Short-eared Owl. A party of riders, when almost six 
miles east of the ranch on March 6, flushed an owl from the ground. It flew low over 
their heads and alighted a short distance farther on. Their descriptions clearly in- 
dicated this species. 

Chaetura vauxi. Vaux Swift. A single individual was seen with Cliff Swallows 
near the corrals on April 26. 

Selasphorus platycercus platycercus. Broad-tailed Hummingbird. A male was 
seen a mile and a fourth up the canyon on April 2. 

Balanosphyra formicivora aculeata. Mearns Woodpecker. One or. possibly two 
individuals were seen a mile and three-fourths southwest of the ranch on May 28 and 
31, and June 1. They frequented the live oaks in a canyon bottom. 

Myiarchus cinerascens cinerascens. Ash-throated Flycatcher. A single, silent 
Ash-throat was noted on January 1 and February 8. Small Empidonaces were also 
seen on December 1 and 20, January 28, February 20, and March 3 and 4. 

Myiochanes richardsonii richardsonti. Western Wood Pewee. A rather rare mi- 
grant, but noted regularly from May 3 to June 1. 

Petrochelidon albifrons subsp.? Cliff Swallow. A few were noted on April 26, 
27, and 28. 

Troglodytes aédon parkmanii. Western House Wren. An uncommon transient. 
Fall dates were October 10 and 23. One was noted four miles northwest on March 12. 
They were seen near the ranch on March 17, 18, and 26, April 7, and May 14. No 
more than one was ever seen in a day. 

Sialia mexicana bairdi. Chestnut-backed Bluebird. An abundant winter resident 
from December to March 16. After mid-February found mainly near the crests of 
the ridges. 

Sialia currucoides. Mountain Bluebird. An irregular winter wanderer. One was 
accurately described to me on December 1. Many were seen five miles south of the 
ranch on January 10. Others were noted on January 24 and February 17. 

Anthus spinoletta rubescens. American Pipit. Six pipits were seen on March 
6, three and a half miles west of the ranch, feeding on the shores of the reservoir. 

Bombycilla garrula pallidiceps. Bohemian Waxwing. Two stragglers reached the 
Baboqtivaris in the winter’s invasion. From February 10 to 12 they stayed about 
the corrals, where they often perched in a group of sycamores. They fed in nearby 
hackberry trees and once offered each other berries. After two refusals, the third was 
accepted. The birds associated with robins. On February 13 the waxwings vanished, 
and for the next two days storms prevented all observation. February 16 was a day 
of contrasts, with pinks blossoming two hundred feet from the snow. A short search 
was no sooner abandoned than the now familiar call was d®fawled from the hackberry 
tree directly ahead, and not ten feet away sat the two. And close by was a beautiful 
Black-throated Gray! This was a fourth of a mile up the canyon; the waxwings 
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were again seen there the next day. They disappeared during the storm of February 
18 to 20, but were found a hundred yards above the corrals on the 25th. 

Though Cedar Waxwings were present during the period, no direct comparison 
was obtained until February 27, when two were seen sitting less than a foot from 
the two Bohemian Waxwings, directly behind and slightly above them. The birds 
were studied at close range through binoculars and the various differences noted at 
leisure. The Bohemians were last seen in one of the ranch mesquite trees at 7:00 a. m. 
on March 10. Thus, eight records were obtained between February 10 and March 10. 

Vireo huttoni stephensi. Stephens Vireo. Occasional during migration and in 
winter. Single birds were seen on October 14, December 20 and 27, February 20, and 
March 16. 

Vermivora celata lutescens. Lutestent Warbler. Warblers of apparently this 
subspecies were seen on October 30 and December 20. 

Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. Five birds were seen in the canyon on 
March 1, and four more three-fourths of a mile south on March 26. 

Dendroica nigrescens. Black-throated Gray Warbler. Occasional in winter. 
Males in full plumage were noted on December 20 and February 16, 23, and 27. A 
female seen on March 8 may well have been a migrant. 

Sturnella sp.? Meadowlark. Common from October 18 to April 3. Seen mostly 
in Altar Valley. 

Agelaius phoeniceus sonoriensis. Sonora Red-wing. A flock of thirty was seen 
on April 3, some seven miles east of the ranch in Altar Valley. The birds were 
feeding with Dwarf Cowbirds in some fields near a represo. 

Pyrrhuloxia sinuata sinuata. Arizona Pyrrhuloxia. Common in the canyon in 
winter, but quite shy, and more so in the spring. Noted from October 21 to April 7, 
coming in numbers to feed in the corrals when the horses left in the evening. A 
female was seen on April 15, a male on May 2 and 3, and two males on May 12 and 
22, all near the northernmost ranch building. They probably bred in nearby thorny 
thickets. 

Passerina amoena. Lazuli Bunting. Two birds were seen on December 29, nearly 
two miles southwest of the divide in a low valley tenanted by a Papago rancher. 
They attracted my attention by their finch-like notes as they sat in a low bush. 

Hesperiphona vespertina subsp.? Evening Grosbeak. A lone male appeared on 
October 12 in a ranch mesquite tree with Cedar Waxwings. 

Spinus tristis, pallidus. Pale Goldfinch. A male was seen on May 15 a mile and 
three-fourths to the east. 

Pipilo maculatus montanus. Spurred Towhee. Common from December to March 
18, with two birds lingering until April 2. The last records were all obtained in a 
large brush patch a mile and a fourth up the canyon. 

Pooecetes gramineus confinis. Western Vesper Sparrow. A common winter resi- 
dent, mainly in Altar Valley, where the first were seen on October 18. 

Junco oreganus shufeldti. Shufeldt Junco. The common junco of the lower re- 
gions, but found up to 4300 feet. Noted from October 30 to March 16 and April 1. 

Junco mearnsi. Pink-sided Junco. Found from the crests of the ridges to the 
canyon bottoms, but commonest in the live oak belt. Here the last were seen on 
March 16 and April 9. 

Melospiza melodia subsp.? Song Sparrow. Noted in the live oak belt on Feb- 
ruary 16 and 20, and April 2 and 9. 


Scarsdale, New York, July 9, 1933. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Young Sparrow Hawks and a Screech Owl in the Same Nest.—The students 
of Elk Grove Union High School, Sacramento County, California, found a case 
during their bird banding operations this spring which leads them to believe that 
depression had hit at least one family of birds in the Sacramento Valley, if 
crowded housing conditions are an indication. 

The case history is as follows. On May 23, 1933, one of the science students 
brought to school to be banded, four young Sparrow Hawks (Falco sparverius) 
and a young Screech Owl (Otus asio). Upon inquiry we learned that the five 
birds were from the same nest, which was about twenty feet from the ground in 





Fig. 46. COMPOSITE BROOD, OF FOUR SPARROW HAWKS AND ONE SCREECH 
Ow.L; ELK GROVE, CALIFORNIA, MAY 23, 1933. 


a hole in the dead limb of a eucalyptus tree. (See fig. 46.) How the owl came 
to be in the hawk’s nest, or how long it had been there, or whether the sparrow 
hawk parents had taken possession of the owl’s hole are questions which will 
remain unanswered. The facts known are that at the time the birds were taken 
from the nest, and for some days before, the parent hawks had been in charge 
of the brood. 

The hawks were nearly ready to fly and were quite aggressive, attacking with 
their claws when disturbed, and eating ravenously the hamburger fed them by 
the students. The owl was not so lively and ate only after much coaxing. We 
banded the hawks with the following numbers: A444186, A444187, A444188, A444189; 
the owl with band number B645962. The birds were taken back to the nest the 
same afternoon and the parent hawks returned almost at once. 

On May 31 the nest was visited by two of the boys and all five young were 
there. They were heard the next day when the parents came to the nest with 
food. On the afternoon of June 2 three of us visited the nesting place armed 
with camera and hamburger. One parent hawk, sitting on a limb beside the nest, 
flew as we approached. To our disappointment the nest was empty except for 
the remains of a gopher and blackbird. During the next hour we attempted to 
photograph the young hawks which we saw at various times in different trees, on 
telephone wires, and on the roof of the barn. Three were seen at once. At no 
time did we locate the owl, which was apparently hiding’ from the glare of the 
sun. The five birds had evidently flown on the same day or within a couple of 
days of each other. Reports a few days after our visit stated that the hawks 
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were still in the vicinity of the nesting site—FLORENCE ANNE SUMNER, Elk Grove, 
California, June 21, 1938. 


Do Black Phoebes Eat Honey-bees?—On June 15, 1928, I put up a male speci- 
men (1862 of the Nature Study Collection, Los Angeles City Schools) of the Black 
Phoebe (Sayornis nigricans) which was assertedly killed by the sting of a bee. 
Mr. Carl Philippi, Principal of the Paducah Street School, Los Angeles, related the 
circumstances as an eyewitness. 

The phoebe had been frequenting the grassy front court of the school for 
some time past and had become an object of interested observation to pupils and 
teachers. Mr. Philippi keeps a hive of bees in this same court, situated close to 
the ground. While watching the phoebe, my informant says, he saw it go into an 
agitated flutter after one of its forage flights and shortly fall to the ground. He 
picked up the still living bird and found a bee sting lodged in the roof of the 
bird’s gaping mouth. This he removed, but the phoebe soon died. Although the 
sting was not brought to me, Mr. Philippi’s long experience with bees and their 
stings is sufficient to validate his identification. 

Is the introduced honey-bee such a new faunal element in the habitat of Black 
Phoebes that there is no racial experience to direct behavior? And if so, is the 
honey-bee frequently attacked by the phoebe, and with what success? Apiaries are 
frequent in the territory occupied by Ash-throated Flycatchers (Myiarchus ciner- 
ascens), but with this exception, it is my impression that the Black Phoebe more 
than any other California flycatcher comes into direct association with the honey- 
bee, both wild and hived. I judge this on the common predilection of both bee 
and phoebe for water pools, canyon walls, lush verdure and cultivated greenery. 

The Black Phoebe has expanded in territorial occupation with the advent of 
man’s culture of the earth. In spite of the unsociability of the phoebe toward its 
kind, I feel that the numerical abundance is not consonant with the enlarged habi- 
tat now available to the species. It is not the thinness of distribution that is 
remarkable, for that is probably psychologically the phoebe’s nature, but rather the 
great gaps and unoccupied areas. Are there factors affecting the Black Phoebe 
population adversely in its newer associations? 

F. E. L. Beal in his “Birds of California in Relation to the Fruit Industry” 
(Part 11, 1910, p. 37) says: “Hymenoptera (bees, wasps, ants) amount to over 
385 percent of the yearly food. ... The great bulk of this item is made up of wild 
bees and wasps.” In Farmer’s Bulletin 630, U. S, Department of Agriculture 
(revised 1923, p. 22) Mr. Beal states that wasps make up the largest single item. 
Yet in both the above citations evidence of honey-bee consumption is denied. “Not 
a trace of a honey-bee was found in any stomach,” of 333 examined. Mr. W. L. 
McAtee, in charge of Food Habits Research, United States Biological Survey, in 
answer to my query wrote on June 27, 1932: “We do not yet have a record of the 
Black Phoebe eating a honey-bee.” 

I wonder if Black Phoebes should try to eat honey-bees, would they be suc- 
cessful enough at it to live until collected and promoted to the regords as honey- 
bee eaters? The wild wasps and bees they eat are presumably small fry, yet the 
phoebe kills husky moths and millers of greater bulk than a worker honey-bee, one 
species being in body much larger than the drone honey-bee. In Mr. McAtee’s 
letter referred to above, he says that honey-bees have been found “in the stomachs 
of the eastern Wood Pewee and in those of vireos.” Nevertheless, it remains a 
question: Does the black phoebe eat honey-bees? To this I invite the evidence 
and observations of Cooper Club members.—ROLAND CASE Ross, City Schools, Los 
Angeles, California, March 22, 1938. 


Band-tailed Pigeons in Southern California—During recent, frequent trips into 
the Angeles National Forest, Los Angeles County, I have had occasion to make 
some observations concerning the Band-tailed Pigeon (Columba fasciata). I here- 
with present my observations: 

Pacoima Canyon (near Dillon’s Ranch), November 5, 1932, approximately 50 
pigeons observed among live oaks (Quercus agrifolia). This flock was seen through- 
out the day. 
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While at Camp Idyllwild, San Jacinto Mountains (San Bernardino County), 
I observed a flock of 65 pigeons on November 26, 1932. 

At Barley Flats (north of Mt. Wilson), on December 27, 1932, a flock was 
observed. 

Again at Barley Flats on December 30, 1932, a group of 50 pigeons was seen 
at 9 a.m. and a smaller flock at 4 p.m. 

In Millard’s Canyon, a large flock of 70 was observed at 4 p.m. March 24, 1933. 

When I look back over my bird lists for 1922, I recall how surprised I was 
to observe a group of 6 pigeons in the Upper Tujunga Canyon. 

From my recent lists, I call attention to the great increase of this once uncom- 
mon bird in this region.—L. E. HorrMAn, University of Southern California, Los An- 
geles, March 26, 1933. 


Oregon Vesper Sparrow in Sonoma County, California——The Oregon Vesper Spar- 
row (Pooecetes gramineus affinis) is listed in Pacific Coast Avifauna No. 18 as a 
rather rare winter visitant, with only four records of occurrence in the Bay 
section which includes Sonoma County. On October 13, 1930, one was collected. 
No others were observed that year. October 3, 4, and 5, 1931, four were col- 
lected and a number of others observed on those dates. October 3, 1932, one was 
collected and one noted the following day. 

From these occurrences I believe the Oregon Vesper Sparrow to be a yearly 
fall transient in varying but limited numbers in this section. There is a large 
number of Western Savannah Sparrows here as winter visitants and it is difficult 
to make positive identification of the Vesper Sparrow unless the birds permit close 
approach. For that reason it is possible that the Oregon Vesper Sparrows may 
be more numerous than the records indicate. 

Five of the six birds collected are in the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, Berke- 
ley. The ones not previously recorded are catalog nos. 62813-62816. All were col- 
lected in the same locality, about two miles north of Healdsburg.—C. W. Epc, 
Healdsburg, California, May 8, 1933. 


Southernmost Record of the Horned Puffin—While walking on the beach three 
miles north of La Jolla, San Diego County, California, February 25, 1933, Mr. 
William R. Eastman, Jr., found the body of a peculiar sea bird that was unknown 
to him. After scrutinizing the bird, he threw it well up on the beach beyond the 
reach of the highest tides, and during the week following reported his find to the 
writer. 

At my suggestion, he later retrieved the specimen, which proved to be a Horned 
Puffin (Fratercula corniculata). The condition of the bird prevented its being 
skinned in the regular way, but as it was well dried out it has been preserved as 
a mummy and now bears the number 16183 in the collection of the San Diego 
Society of Natural History. This occurrence constitutes the southernmost record 
to date for this species —LAURENCE M. Huny, San Diego Society of Natural History, 
Balboa Park, San Diego, California, June 8, 1932. 


Peale Falcon in California—In the collection of the California Academy of 
Sciences there is a California-taken specimen of Falco peregrinus pealei that for 
many years rested unrecognized in the series of F. p. anatum. As this form has 
not to my knowledge heretofore been reported from California, and in view of the 
impending revision of the Southern California bird list, this occurrence should be 
placed on record. The bird (C. A. S. no. 11694) was collected by R. H. Beck at 
San Diego Bay, March 31, 1908. It is an immature female in extremely worn 
plumage, and at the inception of a molt that apparently was to include all parts. 
A general feather renewal seems to have been in progress, proceeding from the head 
backwards, but not far enough advanced to indicate whether or not the remiges 
and rectrices would be changed. This molting condition in March seems unusual, 
but then the whole occurrence is unusual, both as to time and place. It seems safe 
to assume that this was a non-breeding bird, lacking the usual incentives toward 
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restriction within the normal range of its kind. Both the new plumage and the old 
are typical of pealei. 

There is an adult female in the collection (no. 16481), taken by R. H. Beck at 
Pacific Grove, California, January 1, 1910, that is like pealei rather than amatum, 
but which I hesitate to record explicitly as the former. It lacks the cinnamom- 
eous tinge below that is usual in anatum, and it differs from ordinary anatum in 
that the feathers of the jugulum are longitudinally streaked. It is not as heavily 
marked below as is the case in the few northern adults of pealei that I have 
seen, and lacking knowledge of the nature and extent of variation in that sub- 
species I would not publish this occurrence as the sole basis for the inclusion of 
the Peale Falcon in the California list. I have no such hesitation regarding the 
San Diego specimen.—H. S. SwarTH, California Academy of Sciences, San Fran- 
cisco, June 10, 1983. 


California Condor in San Diego County.—On the morning of August 3, 1933, while 
traveling over the Imperial Highway thirteen miles west of Oak Grove Station, and 
only a few miles north of Palomar Mountain, San Diego County, California, a male 
and female California Condor (Gymnogyps californianus) were seen on the wing 
only a couple of hundred feet above the ground. They sailed about each other in 
opposing circles, and slowly climbed higher and higher to an elevation of perhaps 
a thousand feet, when they flew away toward Palomar Mountain. They were under 
observation through my binoculars for more than half an hour: A truly impressive 
sight.—Don MeEapows, Avalon, California, September 3, 19338. 


A Cross-billed Blackbird—A female Brewer Blackbird (Euphagus cyanocephalus), 
caught in my yard in Benicia, California, in a bird trap on April 21, 1933, had an 
abnormally-shaped bill. The upper mandible extended downward and to the right of 
the lower, the tips of the two being .08 inch apart. The upper mandible had a bulge 
or overgrowth on the right edge. This may have been due to the fact that this edge 
did not hit upon the lower mandible and there- | 
fore did not receive normal wear. The length 
of the exposed culmen was .74 of an inch, 

The mandibles closed somewhat like a pair 
of scissors, which accounted, no doubt, for the 
laceration of the end of the tongue and the 
absence of its extreme tip. Feeding would ap- 
pear to have been difficult. Being an adult, 
however, it must have subsisted successfully 
for a year or more, for very likely it had been 
so handicapped from birth. After making the 
accompanying sketch, (fig. 47) the bird was Fig. 47. HEAD or BREWER BLACK- 
banded and released.-EMERSON A. STONER, BIRD SHOWING ABNORMAL GROWTH 
Benicia, California, May 28, 1933. OF UPPER MANDIBLE. 


The Tri-colored Red-wing in Oregon.—Inquiry among interested ornithologists 
fails to produce any recent record of the Tri-colored Red-wing (Agelaius tricolor) for 
the state of Oregon; in fact, since there was apparently no Oregon-collected specimen 
to verify the records, the tendency has been to assume that probably early writers 
erred in their identification. 

On July 14, 1931, the present writer, with Carl Richardson, now of Prospect, 
Oregon, noted three male Agelaius tricolor in a cattle lot about ten miles south of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. The presence of cattle prevented the collecting of specimens, 
but we had opportunity to watch the birds closely and to compare them with Nevada 
Redwings (Agelaius phoeniceus nevadensis) feeding close by. 

On June 13, 1933, Richardson and I located a nesting colony of Agelaius tricolor 
on the Williamson River Ranch of the California-Oregon Power Company, about 26 
miles north of Klamath Falls. This colony was studied on June 13, 14, and 16; there 
were about fifty birds nesting in the nettle (Urtica) on the levee separating Agency 
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Lake from the ranch land. About twenty nests in various stages of construction 
were noted; three contained one egg each. Specimen's collected! there are now in the 
collection of the Biological Survey, United States Department of Agriculture, in Mr. 
Richardson’s collection, and in possession of the writer. 

On June 13, 1933, we observed four males flying along the lake shore at Barkley 
Springs (south boundary of Klamath Indian Reservation), and on June 14 we saw 
two more at the same point. On June 14 we also noted a band of about fifteen birds 
flying southward, apparently headed directly over the city of Klamath Falls, for 
we were just at the northern city limits when we observed them. JoHNSON A. NEFF, 
Bureau of Biological Survey, Sacramento, California, August 1, 1933. 


Birds Remains from an Indian Shellmound near Point Mugu, California—The 
Indian shellmound near Point Mugu, Ventura County, California, was excavated by 
the Van Bergen-Los Angeles Museum party in the fall of 1929 and the spring of 1932. 
Certain portions of the mound, at a level which Mr. Arthur Woodward, Curator of 
History at the Los Angeles Museum, estimates to be about one hundred and forty 
years old, were rich in bones of birds and mammals. The bird remains have been 
examined by the present writers, and a total of 1666 bones, representing approxi- 
mately forty-seven species, have been identified. Of the total number of specimens, 
about two hundred and fifty had been made into artifacts, cr showed signs of having 
been worked by the Indians. The bones most commonly used for this purpose were 
the humerus and ulna of cormorant, albatross, pelican, gull and large loon. 

In the following list all identified bones are included, although in severa)] instances 
the identification could not be carried as far as the species. In most cases inability 
to give specific identification is due to the fragmentary state of the specimen; the 
Laridae and certain of the Anatidae and Passeriformes, however, require more de- 
tailed study than available comparative material will permit. 

Sixty-four per cent of the specimens here considered are now at the University 
of California at Los Angeles; the remainder are in the collections of the Los Angeles 
Museum. 





























Number of Number of 

Species specimens Species specimens 
hci ts sass caseanicpenbibamaniiniianessciaa 199 I ats sccccoscunspiaiiinnniianinain 6 
Gavia pacifica. a 36 Melanitta deglandi.. " 24 
Gavia stellata......................... alle 64 Melanitta perspicillata... ‘ 71 
Gavia (pacifica or stellata) 12 58 I, Wi cncciceuhttiinttenins - 10 
Colymbus nigricollis................. ee 9 Other species of ducks. 47 
4Echmophorus occidentalis.. 39 Cathartes aura........... 8 
Podilymbus podiceps............ 2 Buteo borealis...... 14 
Diomedea albatrus (repres Buteo (further 4 

13 individuals )...... ae 55 Aquila chrysaétos. sate 1 
DN a sacnscteuninnssensvebasiols 1 Haliaeétus leucocephalus............ 1 
Diomedea (further identification Eagle (Aquila or Haliaeétus) 3 

impossible) .................... seisounesbmnaiatan 18 Pandion haliaétus........................ 1 
Puffinus opisthomelas.. Witiicctecihcacibbencssiniethnnidandabtens 4 Faleo (mexicanus or peregrinus).. 2 
Puffinus (species identification ) Sepeneey 10 Grus canadensis..................... 1 
Fulmarus glacialis... biicnciaaatins 5 1 Fulica americana......... 8 
Pelecanus occidentalis... 205 Numenius americanus................ 1 
Phalacrocorax auritus....... 134 Curlew (Numenius or Phaeopus).. 2 
Phalacrocorax penicillatus... 167 I iia sceniccncctnienctisinenatsste 1 
Phalacrocorax pelagicus... 1 Himantopus mexicanus. 1 
Phalacrocorax 126 Larus (at least two sp 145 
Ardea herodias...... 8 ee 11 
Casmerodius alb 2 Ptychoramphus aleutic 12 
Egretta thula........ ? 1 Cerorhinca monocerata. 3 
Mycteria american,.................--..::..ccscccccssssseee 3 Lunda cirrhata (at least 11 manatees 105 
BI IIIs cacsentiohinensiniecentsecatladeqeseeesatnns 4 Tyto alba. ists 1 
BIE CIID ccs cccccccecceccsesecesesessessenevsccsenssnten 7 Corvus corax............... 1 
Chen ——- saa 10 Corvus brachyrhynchos on 2 
Chen rossi. oa lac aaah aeledianemlaheiates 9 co ee 2 


—HILDEGARD Howarp, Los Angeles Museum, and LEIGH MARIAN Dopson, University of 
California at Los Angeles, August 28, 1933. 


The Voice of the Tufted Puffin—Concerning the voice in the Tufted Puffin (Lunda 
cirrhata) Bent, in Bulletin 107 of the United States National Museum, says (p. 88) 
that he has “always found it absolutely silent,” and believes that “references [by 
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‘several writers’] to its vocal powers are based on hearsay or on confusion with the 
notes of auklets or other birds occupying the same breeding grounds.” Other available 
references are vague or silent regarding the matter. 

During the course of a recent trip to the Farallon Islands, I had opportunity to 
hear the note of this bird under the following circumstances. An adult individual 
of this species was taken from its burrow and was held long enough to photograph 
and band. The bird made several polysyllabic, hoarse, burred notes while being pulled 
toward the opening of the burrow and also during the time it was held captive. The 
sound resembled a hoarse, resonant cough, and was of very short duration. A closely 
similar phonetic interpretation may be expressed by the syllables b-r-r-r-uh. The note 
was audible for only four or five feet and was very low in pitch, resembling to some 
extent, in this respect, the croaking of bullfrogs. The bird made no audible note 
after being released, but flew at once out of sight. 

At the time of this visit, August 17, 1933, the larger portion of the Puffin colony 
had left, and I do not believe that this bird was breeding. We were not able to find 
either egg or young in this burrow, although we could feel the end of the burrow 
with our hands; but a young bird might possibly have secreted itself in some nook or 
cranny which we did not detect. The adult bird had carried some substance in its 
bill into the burrow, of which we found no trace. Time did not permit extended 
observation on the owner of the burrow.—CLARENCE F. SMITH, Oakland, California, 
September 1, 1938. 


Sparrow Hawk Eats Hermit Warbler.—It was in late afternoon close to five o’clock, 
of May 23, 1933; place, east side of valley of Mad River, eight miles southeast of 
Ruth, Trinity County, California. From camp I saw a falcon perching on the tip of 
a spike-topped Douglas spruce, facing into the wind and teetering somewhat. First 
impression was of much larger than sparrow-hawk size, and this circumstance caught 
and held my attention. Presently the bird flew down into the lesser growth, of black 
oaks and smaller spruces, which surrounded the perching tree; and very soon it re- 
appeared, with something in its claws. It again perched on the spike tip, holding the 
“something” under one or both feet, while it préceeded to reach its head down again 
and again to that object. 

Bringing binoculars to bear, the “falcon” was then seen to be an ordinary Amer- 
ican Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius), and now and then feathers were seen to 
drift away from the “kill” it was holding and picking at. One of my camp-mates, 
Raymond Gilmore, meanwhile scouted through the woods and succeeded in getting 
a long-range shot with number 6’s. The hawk fell, as also what it was holding; but 
Gilmore failed to find the latter. The hawk was stone-dead when found. Brought to 
camp, it showed gray feathers adhering to bill and toes, and the latter were bloody. 
A food mass could be felt in the gullet. 

The next day I skinned out the bird, an adult male (now no. 62906, Mus. Vert. 
Zool.). The gullet contents, a mass of flesh and smeared feathers, I “floated out” in 
the camp wash-basin; and as the parts separated in the water and the feather's 
spread out, the identity of the “kill” became quickly apparent. There were strips of 
skin from the head with the yellow feathering attached, the two mandibles but apart, 
the eye-balls (broken), pieces of skull with most of the brain in portions, and bits of 
clean mujscle—the identifiable parts all belonging to an adult male Hermit Warbler 
(Dendroica occidentalis) When the shot reached the hawk, the latter had evidently 
not yet eaten much into the body of the warbler. Parts of the remains I floated onto 
a piece of card-board, to which 'they dried; this is now preserved in the Museum 
as “evidence.” 

Thus it appears that an American Sparrow Hawk may capture and eat a tree- 
inhabiting bird, and that even mature Hermit Warblers have feathered dangers lurk- 
ing in their woods to watch out for. But, of course, the above instance is no ground 
for concluding that Sparrow Hawks in general feed regularly upon the smaller birds, 
nor that a regular enemy of the Hermit or any other wood-warbler is the Sparrow 
Hawk!—J. GRINNELL, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of California, Berke- 
ley, September 3, 1938. 
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A Migration of Hummingbirds through Santa Clara County, California.—During the 
first part of May, 1933, a wave of migrating hummingbirds passed through southern 
Santa Clara County. This was at the time locust trees were in bloom and nearly all 
the birds were feeding in these trees. A few were found along the Uvas Creek but 
not in great numbers. 

The migration was first discovered by a fellow collector, H. R. Eschenberg, on 
May 3, when he collected some birds and brought them to the writer. On the next 
day phone calls from different parts of town brought word that many hummingbirds 
were being noted wherever locust trees were to be found. 

Our observations were carried on mostly along an avenue of locust trees just 
west of the city limits of Gilroy. The trees on one side of the road had been topped 
several years before and had grown up in thick bushy form. This was where most 
of the birds were taken, as the trees on the other side were almost too high for .22 
caliber shot cartridges. From ten to twenty birds were in sight at one time and a 
walk down the avenue showed them to be present in hundreds. 

The flight was at its height from May 3 to 6, inclusive. On the 7th the birds 
were beginning to thin out rapidly, and by the 9th nearly all were gone. Four species 
were noted, and we could soon identify each at a glance after collecting a few in- 
dividuals. However, 8x glasses were used to good advantage. 

Rufous Hummingbirds (Selasphorus rufus) formed the bulk of the migration. 
At a conservative estimate the females outnumbered the males twenty to one. (Pos- 
sibly male birds preceded this main flight.) Females were feeding continuously, were 
found to be excessively fat, and stomach contents showed masses of minute insects. 
The males were darting back and forth, driving the females in every direction. Dissec- 
tion showed the gonads of the males to be very much enlarged while the females 
showed practically no sexual activity. Nine birds were preserved: two males and 
two females on May 3; two males and one female on May 4; one male and one female 
on May 5. All the females showed notches on next to middle rectrices. 

The Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri) was seen every day. 
Although not numerous, a few birds were always present. These birds nest sparingly 
in this locality. One male and one female were taken on May 5; one male, on May 
6, and one female, on May 9. Another male was shot but lost in high vegetation. 

A male of the Calliope Hummingbird (Stellula calliope) was one of the first birds 
brought in by Eschenberg on May 3, thus establishing the first record for Santa 
Clara County. These little fellows were easily distinguished from their larger rela- 
tives, and at least a dozen were seen each day. They kept to the centers of the 
thick bushy trees and had to be hunted out or were seen passing from the center of 
one tree to the next. Eight skins were made: one male was taken on May 3; two males 
on May 4; two males and two females on May 6, and one male on May 7. 

Anna Hummingbird (Calypte anna) may have been migrating also, as a few 
birds were seen; but since the species is a common breeder in this locality, they may 
have been merely feeding with the rest. However, two birds were collected to verify 
our identification. One male was taken on May 6, and one female on May 7.—W. E. 
UNGLISH, Gilroy, California, August 4, 1933. 


The Western Meadowlark Singing at Night—In a recent issue of the Condor 
there is an account of the night-time singing of a Western Meadowlark. Allow me 
to add this one, which occurred near Morgan Hill, California. 

I was riding one evening, my horse’s hoofs ringing on the road, when just as the 
moon cleared the hill, huge and bright, a Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta) 
began his song. I reined in promptly to enjoy it, but immediately the song stopped 
half finished. As soon as my horse got well going again so did the bird, and this 
time he continued to the end with full day-time volume and vigor. 

The following evening in hope of enjoying the thrill again I tried to duplicate 
our end of the performance. We waited for the moon before beginning, and tested 
that particular spot and the whole of the pasture region involved, but got no response 
from the singer. Several subsequent attempts have proved equally barren of song.— 
GrORGE W. LANE, Morgan Hill, California, August 19, 1933. 
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Bald Eagle Nesting on Monterey Coast.—I received a letter from Mr. H. A. Lafler, 
who resides part of the year south of Big Sur, Monterey County, California, contain- 
ing the pleasing information that a “White-headed Eagle” was nesting at that place. 

On August 13, 1933, I went down to investigate and found the nest and two 
full-grown young. The nest is placed near the top of a redwood in Torre Can- 
yon about seven or eight miles south of Big Sur. At this point the road is high up on 
the cliffs and although the nest is in the top of a redwood, it is still much below the 
roadway. 

When we arrived an adult bird and two full-grown young were at the nest. The 
parent bird soon left owing to the excessive noise made by people investigating an 
automobile wreck farther up the canyon. I went down close to the nest to try to 





Fig. 48. ToRRE CANYON, COAST OF MONTEREY COUNTY, CALIFORNIA; 
SITE OF BALD EAGLE’S NEST. 


take some pictures, but the camera could not get enough detail to show the nest. 
The picture (fig. 48), however, shows the canyon, and gives a good indication of the 
type of country near the coast at that point. Before we left, the parent bird was 
seen perched on a pinnacle near the bottom of the canyon, just above the seashore. 
The young were so dark in color that they could be termed “black,” especially in the 
region of the head and tail. When I tried to take pictures, one of the young soared 
around the canyon and lit in the thicker foliage of an adjoining redwood, apparently 
to hide from view. 

I was informed by the man in charge of the road camp that the birds nested at 
the same place last year, but I doubt if they will nest there again. The property 
owner is now excavating immediately above the nest and I fear a house at that point 
will cause the eagles to seek another nesting site——L. PH. BoLANDER, JR., Oakland, 
California, August 23, 1938. 


White Pelicans Lead their Young to Water.—The following observations were re- 
ported to the Biological Survey by United States Reservation Protector H. M. Wor- 
cester, in charge of Tule Lake and Clear Lake Migratory Bird Refuges in northern 
California. 

On July 11, 1933, Mr. Worcester returned from the Clear Lake Refuge to his head- 
quarters at Merrill, Oregon, and reported that he had that day banded the young 
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White Pelicans (Pelecanus erythrorhynchos) and California Gulls (Larus californicus) 
on the refuge, but that in his opinion conditions at the nesting colonies were most 
unfavorable. He found that the water had receded from the island in the lake, on 
which the pelicans were nesting, leaving it surrounded by dry ground covered with 
a short “water grass,” which then averaged about three inches in height. He brought 
up the question as to whether or not young pelicens require water while being fed 
by the parents; and if so, he requested advice on whether he should attempt to drive 
the young birds a distance of three miles to water, or to dig a shallow well and 
by means of a pump keep water before them in sheep watering-troughs. 

As it seemed obvious that the short legs of the young pelicans were not suited 
for the three-mile trek, particularly under the stress of excitement that would result 
from the driving operation, and since the Biological Survey had no funds available 
for digging a well and installing a pump, Mr. Worcester was instructed to permit 
matters to take their natural course but to keep the colony under observation and 
render a report on the outcome. 

Fortunately, Mr. Worcester returned to Clear Lake the following day (July 12), 
and witnessed the interesting sight of the old pelicans enticing their young to water. 
He reports: “The old birds circled the island several times, then they would alight 
among the young and again take off, circle the island, then land. They performed 
this maneuver several times and then they alighted about one hundred yards from the 
island in the direction of the water. The young birds left the island and walked to 
the parent birds, which immediately took off again, flew a short distance and settled; 
with much beating of wings they enticed the young birds to them again. This was 
carried on most of the day, and they arrived at water at 5:30 p.m.” Upon searching 
the nesting ground, Mr. Worcester found only five young pelicans that had remained 
behind. 

A number of young gulls were still on the breeding grounds, but they were nearly 
ready to fly. 

Cases of nighthawks, woodcocks, and of other birds that have moved their young 
for one reason or another have been reported on several occasions in ornithological 
literature, but the author does not recall an observation that is comparable with the 
one here reported.—FREDERICK C. LINCOLN, Biological Survey, Washington, D. C., 
August 11, 1938. 


Notes on some Birds of Goodnews Bay, Alaska.—During the past few months the 
United States National Museum has received two small shipments of birds from 
Mr. D. Bernard Bull of Goodnews Bay, Alaska. Although only a handful of species 
is represented, two of them are of great interest and have stimulated the writing of 
this note. Goodnews Bay is one of the small inlets between Kuskokwim Bay and 
Kululak Bay and is located approximately at 59° N. Latitude, 162° W. Longitude. 

Pisobia melanotos (Vieillot). Pectoral Sandpiper. A pair of adults was collected 
at Goodnews Bay on June 13, 1933. The birds were trapped as they returned to their 
nest and four eggs. This extends the definitely known breeding range of the species 
southward a considerable distance. Bent (Life Hist. N. Amer. Shore Birds, pt. 1, 1927, 


p. 178) writes that the pectoral sandpiper “. . . breeds mainly on the Arctic coasts 
of Alaska and Mackenzie .... Summer occurrences outside the range above outlined 
are ... southwestern Alaska (Nushagak) ... .” Apparently the Nushagak record 


was not a definite nesting but merely based on a summer adult which may or may 
not have been breeding. Conover (Auk, 43, 1926, p. 307) found Pectoral Sandpipers 
nesting at Point Dall, Hooper Bay. This is the southernmost actual breeding locality 
known to me before Mr. Bull found the bird nesting at Goodnews Bay, about 200 
miles farther south along the coast. 

Sterna aleutica Baird. Aleutian Tern. Mr. Bull sent in a set of two eggs and 
an adult male collected on June 6, 1933, at the mouth of Goodnews Bay, Alaska. The 
male was snared when he returned to the nest and two eggs. Mr. Bull writes that, 
“there was practically no nest; the eggs were laid in a depression in the moss, among 
a sparse growth of grass on the higher part of the sandSpit . ... In this colony 
... there are between 60 and 75 pairs of Aleutian Tern. A few Arctic Terns nest 
with the Aleutians, and a large colony of Arctics nest abundantly on the coarse sand 
and gravel, near the shores; however, the Aleutians seemed more selective in that 
they evidently preferred to nest by themselves. 
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“This is the first time I have found the Aleutian Tern nesting in colonies. Last 
year I found one nest with two eggs, but did not secure the bird; therefore I did not 
mention it to anyone. This nest was not found near this colony.” 

The discovery of this breeding colony is of particular interest in that previously 
the species was known to nest only on two small islands in Norton Sound (near St. 
Michael and near Kegikhtowik), on Kodiak Island, and near Yakutat in southern 
Alaska, and probably on or near Saghalin Island, Siberia. Bent (Life Hist. N. Amer. 
Gulls and Terns, 1921, p. 265) writes that the two colonies near St. Michael in Norton 
Sound contained in 1915 about 20 and 40 pairs of breeding birds, respectively. The 
Kodiak Island colony has long since disappeared; in fact, all that is known of it 
is that on June 12, 1868, Bischoff collected the type specimen and a single egg there; 
it has not been reported as breeding there since then. At Situk River flats, near 
Yakutat, Walker (Condor, 25, 1923, pp. 113-117) found only a few nests of this species 
although he saw a considerable number of the adult birds. 

It appears, then, that, as far as present knowledge goes, the Goodnews Bay colony 
is the largest one known and constitutes the most important stronghold of the species. 
Bent has suggested that the Aleutian Tern is an Asiatic form which has extended its 
breeding range across to Alaska and has become “ ... temporarily or permanently 
established at a few isolated spots on the Alaskan coast.” The newness of the Good- 
news Bay colony (only one nest in 1932), and the present absence of the birds on 
Kodiak Island, bear out his idea of the temporary nature of the local establishment 
of this bird. 

The eggs agree with other specimens in the United States National Museum and 
in the Bent collection. They had been incubated some days when collected, as they had 
small embryos in them. The date, June 6, is the earliest egg date I have found. 
Walker found eggs at Yakutat on June 12; Nelson’s records for St. Michael range 
from June 23 to 28. The fact that the adult male was snared on the nest (and pre- 
served) indicates that, as in many other laro-limicoline birds, the male plays some 
role in incubation. 

Cryptoglaux funerea richardsoni (Bonaparte). Richardson Owl. One adult 
female, Goodnews Bay, Alaska, January 26, 1933: This bird was in sickly condition, 
and had a parasitic growth in its gizzard, according to Mr. Bull. 

Motacilla flava alascensis (Ridgway). Alaska Yellow Wagtail. One adult male, 
Goodnews Bay, June 15, 1933. 

Anthus spinoletta rubescens (Tunstall). American Pipit. One adult female, 
Goodnews Bay, June 12, 1933. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis Ridgway. Grinnell Water-thrush. One adult 
female, Goodnews Bay, June 11, 1933. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus Bonaparte. Western Savannah Sparrow. 
One adult female, Goodnews Bay, June 15, 1933.—HERBERT FRIEDMANN, Washington, 
D. C., August 15, 1933; published by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution. 


The Owl Peril on the Berkeley Campus.—A little before ten on the evening of 
July 7, I stopped beneath the great live oaks of Faculty Glade to locate a sound of 
tapping that came from among the lower branches. My scientific curiosity was 
promptly satisfied by a hard blow on the head, combined with the prick and scratch 
of claws. The sound had been bill-clapping, and a Screech Owl was defending its 
young, with a vengeance. It was astonishing that a small bird could strike so solid 
a blow without harm to itself. 

I remained on the spot fifteen minutes. The little owl never struck hard again, 
but brushed my head dozens of times in the course of rapid swoops from the trees 
on one side of the path to those on the other. After the first assault, the bill-clapping 
was made in flight, starting about six feet before, and ending an equal distance be- 
yond, the objective. While in the trees it used a single scolding note. 

I searched the grove several ensuing evenings and concluded the brood was gone; 
but finally on the 17th a similar but less vigorous demonstration was repeated, during 
which the bird hardly came within a yard of my head. Finally, on the 26th, while the 
parent or perhaps’parents were behaving in the same way, I held a white handker- 
chief aloft at full arm-stretch, and shook it lightly. Quick as a flash, an owl struck 
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at it and, to my amazement, carried it into the oak far above my head, where it 
caught, was relinquished, and hung like a captured battle-flag for several days. That 
evening I saw, against the faintly-lit sky, several movements of what were probably 
the young, higher in the branches of the same tree. 

A series of attacks by owls on human beings was described in a sequence of 
letters to Science, beginning in the issue of November 1, 1929, page 429. The old 
belief, which I now remember hearing as a child in New England, that the owl 
mistakes human hair or a fur cap for the back of some smaller “fur-bearer” crops 
up again and again. 

Was the tendency to attack sufficiently hair-triggered only in the earlier period, 
or did the bird learn that human skulls are too thick for its offensive equipment, and 
only strike again when an object, apparently alive, of attackable size was substituted? 
—THOMAS T. McCasp, Berkeley, California, August 8, 1933. 


Late Nesting of the Olive-sided Flycatcher in the San Gabriel Mountains, Cali- 
fornia—Mr. W. D. LaNiece of San Bernardino, brought to me on July 8, 1933, a 
fresh set of three eggs, together with the nest, of the Olive-sided Flycatcher (Nuttal- 
lornis mesoleucus). He had collected this on the previous day in the San Gabriel 
Mountains, near Wrightwood, about 6000 feet elevation, San Bernardino County, 
California. 

The nest was far out on a downward sloping branch of a large yellow pine and 
about forty feet from the ground. The location had been discovered twelve days 
earlier by watching the birds go to the nesting site, but even the completed structure 
could not be seen from the ground. One of the eggs was perforated in removing it 
from the nest, the weights, in grams, of the other two were 3.93 and 3.69. This is 
the latest nesting date which I have ever seen recorded.—WILSON C. HANNA, Colton, 
California, July 16, 1938. 


White-throated Swifts at San Juan Capistrano——To me, it is always interesting 
to learn of the persistence, or otherwise, of bird colonies. In the Condor (9, 1907, pp. 
169-172) Mrs. Bailey published an article on the “White-throated Swifts at Capi- 
strano.” Recently I found that this colony of Aéronautes saxatilis was still nesting’ 
in the same places in the same old ruin of this wonderful old mission. On May 
14, 1938, I found about ten pairs still living there, flying in and out over the visitors’ 
heads. 

The part of the ruin where the swifts are, is considered unsafe; it is roped off 
so that the visitors do not get to the part where the birds are. Naturally, this adds 
much to the sense of security on the part of the birds. But the birds can readily 
be seen by everyone as they pass in and out of the old church. There are a few 
eave swallows with them, usually.—M. P. SKINNER, Long Beach, California, May 
23, 1933. 


An Unusual Nesting of the Black-chinned Hummingbird—Early in April, 1925, 
a female hummingbird was noticed flying in and out of our garage in Buena Park, 
California, when the door was left open. On April 11, investigation showed that she 
was starting a nest in a loop of small rope that hung from a small board that rested 
across the wall plates of the building. It was located about the center of the garage, 
and the loop hung about a foot above the top of the car. The sliding door of the 
garage was left open the greater part of each day, and on April 11 there was a small 
amount of plant down held in the bottom of the loop by spider web. 

On April 12 and 13, I watched the bird at work on the nest and decided that she 
was a Black-chinned Hummingbird (Archilochus alexandri), a common breeding bird 
in our vicinity, that usually nests in the large eucalyptus trees at elevations of thirty 
feet, or more, from the ground. Progress on the nest was slow, as the bird would 
not come to it when the car was in the garage, and it was not until April 24 that 
the first egg was laid. We were away from home during the next two days, leaving 
the garage door open, and on our return April 27, there were two eggs in the nest, but 
the bird refused to return to them while the car was in. By the evening of April 
28, she had overcome her fear of the car and returned to the nest after it was in 
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for the night. She seemed to be all set to raise a brood, but, on the night of April 
80, disaster overtook her, and something, probably a cat, knocked the eggs from 
the nest to the car top below, where they were broken. There was no indication 
that the bird was killed, but she was not seen about the garage. again. 

The nest was added to my collection (see fig. 49). The rope is the single strand 
that is commonly used in lumber yards to tie bundles of light pieces together. It 
hung over a small board with the knot at the lowest point of the loop, giving a 
slightly broader foundation for the nest. The nest is composed for the most part of 





Fig. 49. Nrst oF BLACK-CHINNED HuM- 
MINGBIRD IN LOOP OF ROPE. 


plant down, and the outside is covered with the stamens of eucalyptus blossoms. 
These stamens have turned brown with age and give the nest a brown tint that it 
did not have when new. Other objects to be seen in it are several tiny bits of euca- 
lyptus bark, a scrap of dry leaf, several long human hairs, a small feather that is 
probably from a Linnet, a pair of bracts from a plant that furnished down, and a 
seed of alfilaria. 

The rope supports the nest on opposite sides like the handle of a basket, and 
is well tied into the structure with spider web which covers the whole outside of the 
nest. It is not as large as the nest usually constructed by this species, but it prob- 
ably would have been added to, as incubation progressed. However, it is an interest- 
ing example of avian architecture.—JOHN McB. RoBertTson, Buena Park, California, 
April 13, 1932. 


Notes on the Ages of a Few Florence Lake Birds.—In posting my “repeat and 
return” card file I found that eight of our birds have been in the trap sufficient 
times to show that they have reached the age of five years or more. This is but a 
small percentage of the birds I have trapped in the past seven years, but I feel they 
may be of interest anyway. 





i 
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Each bird eligible for this list was an adult when banded; hence it was a year, 
perhaps more, old at that time. Whether the younger generations seek homes else- 
where, or why it is that they form only a small percentage of my returns, I cannot 
say. At any rate, the numerous returns below the five year age include few birds 
banded when young. The reverse is true of “repeats.” During their first season 
they try to live in the trap. 

A large flock of Brewer Blackbirds (Huphagus cyanocephalus) is with us from 
late March until mid-October. Fully half the flock are wearing bands when they first 
come in, but these birds are not prone to go into the trap more than once. So I am 
never sure whether they have been banded here or elsewhere. In looking over the 
few cards listing their repeats and returns I was surprised to find that one male 
had evidently returned to us for five seasons. It was banded September 19, 1926, 
and entered the trap again on September 5, 1931. Incidentally, “reports” on my 
Brewers signify that they spend the winters in the San Joaquin Valley. 

On April 6, 1926, I banded a Western Robin (Turdus migratorius propinquus). 
On its breast was a spot about the size of a dollar, of a golden hue rather than the 
deep orange which surrounded it. From this we could instantly identify the bird 
upon its return each March. And to doubly prove that it was the same bird, it 
entered the trap on April 10, 1927, June 15, 1928, May 11, 1929, and May 22, 1930. 
It did not leave as usual the autumn of 1930 but was in the yard daily until Feb- 
ruary, 1931. At this time I found many robin feathers beneath its home tree. No 
tracks showed, nor was there sign of a struggle as there undoubtedly would have 
been had some creature killed it during the daytime, when it might have been on 
the sun-softened snow. I felt it more likely that the bird had dropped dead of old age 
and some animal found it during the night when the snow was crusted. 

The Sierra Juncos (Junco oreganus thurberi) are year-round inhabitants of this 
vicinity. During the winter months they come to the tables in greater numbers. Many 
of them return year after year, but only two, I can be positive, have survived at least 
five of our rather severe winters. Number -96421 banded April 12, 1929, returned 
April 7, 1982, and again April 11, 1933. Number 187056, banded April 14, 1928, 
returned April 8, 1933. 

Clark Nutcrackers (Nucifraga columbiana) are also with us all year. Their 
return average for less than five years is highest of all of our birds, but only two 
have topped that age. Number 3738938, banded April 6, 1926, returned July 18, 1930. 
Number 373897, banded April 27, 1926, returned June 3, 1930. 

To us the most interesting of all has been our lone pair of Cabanis Woodpeckers 
(Dryobates villosus hyloscopus). This pair has come to the tables and suet posts 
ever since we have lived here. Others of this species are farther away, but only 
these have been our guests. The female was banded, April 15, 1926, and came almost 
daily until early last winter (1932-33). Since then we have not seen her and presume 
that she died. The male was banded, January 5, 1927, and has been a constant 
boarder. Not only do we know something of their ages, but they were mates all 
those years.—LILA M. LorserG, Florence Lake, Big Creek, California, May 4, 1933. 


The Phainopepla on the Marysville Buttes—On April 26, 1931, while exploring 
the Marysville Buttes, Sutter County, California, I observed a number of Phaino- 
peplas (Phainopepla nitens) at an altitude of approximately 800 feet (aneroid bar- 
ometer reading) on the northwest side of South Butte. There were at least six 
birds in the rather loose flock, apparently feeding upon berries of the common mistle- 
toe (Phoradendron villosum) which is there parasitic upon both the blue oak (Quercus 
douglasii) and the interior live oak (Q. wislizenii). 

Both males and females were present in the flock, but were quite wary, usually 
flushing from the bunches of mistletoe when approached within thirty or forty 
yards.—W. I. Fouiett, Oakland, California, July 24, 1938. 


The Savannah Sparrows of Northwestern North America—In a study of Passer- 
culus sandwichensis by Oberholser, one of the most recent to which the group has 
been subjected (Scientific Publications, Cleveland Mus. Nat. Hist., vol. 1, no. 4, 1930, 
pp. 109-111), certain northwestern forms of this species are alloted definitions and 
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distribution that do not accord with my own conclusions. In the summer of 1927 
the late C. G. Harrold made for the California Academy of Sciences a collection of 
birds upon Nunivak and other islands, Alaska, a collection that included a series of 
some thirty Savannah Sparrows. Determination of these birds necessitated a careful 
weighing of the various assertions that are made in Oberholser’s study; the con- 
clusions reached are incorporated in a general report upon the whole collection. 
This report, a completed manuscript, probably can not be printed for some time, 
and in the interim I present herewith the gist of what I have written about the 
Savannah Sparrows. The subspecies with which I am here concerned stand as fol- 
lows in Oberholser’s scheme. 

Passerculus sandwichensis sandwichensis (Gmelin). Breeds on the eastern Aleu- 
tian Islands, Alaska. South in winter to California. 

Passerculus sandwichensis anthinus Bonaparte. Breeds in Alaska (excepting the 
Aleutian Islands) and Canada, east to Hudson Bay and south to Alberta. In winter 
south to the southwestern United States. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus Bonaparte. Western United States and ex- 
treme southern part of western Canada excepting the coast region of both, south to 
northern Mexico and east to the Great Plains. Winters south to Guatemala. 

The A. O. U. Check-List, fourth edition (1931, pp. 334-335), adopts a distribu- 
tional scheme that is essentially the same, though applying the name alaudinus to the 
form Oberholser entitles anthinus, and nevadensis to the form he calls alaudinus. As 
regards P. s. sandwichensis, that is a well defined subspecies with a limited island 
habitat on which I think we are all in accord. It is the form or forms occupying 
the area between Hudson Bay and the Pacific, and from the Great Basin northward, 
in which there is disagreement. Oberholser (op. cit., p. 110) remarks: “Careful 
comparison of: a large series of breeding birds from the interior of Canada and the 
interior of Alaska, with birds from the coast of Alaska and from Kadiak Island does 
not bring out any differences of either size or color between the coast bird and that 
of the interior which would serve to separate them subspecifically. Apparently both 
should, therefore, be united under the name Passerculus sandwichensis anthinus.” 

With this I cannot agree. For years past I have made occasional trips to the 
regions indicated, bringing back collections of ‘birds that each time contained their 
quota of Passerculus. These birds were again and again subjected to careful scrutiny 
in the light of the yearly increasing series, and always to the same conclusion, that 
the coastal birds and the interior birds were recognizably different. Furthermore, in 
British Columbia and Alaska, south from Yakutat Bay at least, coast and interior 
are so utterly different faunally that there is hardly a single variable species of bird 
that occurs commonly in both regions, a fact that has been so strongly impressed 
upon me that I have given the closest attention to all the “complementary” sub- 
species concerned, both as to their physical characteristics and their distribution and 
migration routes. My convictions call for the following arrangement. 

Passerculus sandwichensis anthinus Bonaparte. Most closely related to P. s. 
sandwichensis. Of smaller sizer, but, like that form, distinguished by richer brown 
coloration and rather heavy bill; extensive suffusion of yellow on head and neck. 
Habitat: The coast of Alaska in summer from Kodiak Island southeastward (appar- 
ently not in the Prince William Sound region); on islands and adjacent mainland 
west of the Coast Range from Cross Sound south perhaps to Dixon Entrance. Has 
a limited southward migration along the coast. Not known to nest south of Dixon 
Entrance, but migrants occur commonly on Vancouver Island and in smaller numbers 
into northern California. 

Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinus Bonaparte. As compared with sandwichen- 
sis and anthinus, with lessening of the yellowish and brownish tinges and accentua- 
tion of gray tones; bill relatively long and slender. Breeding habitat: Alaska, coast 
and interior from the Alaska peninsula northward; inland of the coast ranges from 
Prince William Sound southeastward at least to central British Columbia. (I have 
seen no specimens from points between British Columbia and Hudson Bay.) 

The gray colored, slender billed bird of the interior reaches perhaps its extreme of 
development in the Cassiar region of northern British Columbia. Grinnell (Univ. 
Calif. Publ. Zool., 5, 1910, p. 399) has commented upon the intermediate nature of 
a series from Prince William Sound, Alaska, a region that in other respects, too, 
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shows a mixture of the faunal characters of interior and coast. Our series of Passer- 
culus from Nunivak Island alsc shows an approach to anthinus, in thickening of the 
bill; not in any marked change in the grayish coloration. The occurrence of alaudinus 
in the Prince William Sound region, an extreme outpost of its habitat, an apparent 
intrusion into anthinus territory, between Kodiak Island and the Sitkan district, is 
an anomaly that is more apparent than real. Many of the summer residents of the 
Prince William Sound region (Passerculus, Junco, Hylocichla, and others) must travel 
southward with the great stream of birds that heads toward the southeast, east of 
the coast ranges and mostly east of the Rocky Mountains. Anthinus of Kodiak Island, 
as also sandwichensis of more remote Unalaska, probably migrates due east across 
the Gulf of Alaska to the coast of the Sitkan district, never inland. 

So far as known there is no Passerculus breeding on the British Columbia coast 
between Dixon Entrance and the mouth of the Fraser River, not on the Queen 
Charlotte Islands nor on Vancouver Island (except at the extreme south), a curious 
hiatus. The bird of the lower Fraser has been named Passerculus sandwichensis 
brooksi Bishop (Condor, 17, 1915, p. 187), and it is easily distinguishable from either of 
the northern forms in dispute. I may say in passing that, personally, I have never 
been able to distinguish between brooksi, of the coast, and nevadensis, of the same 
latitude inland; but that is a matter that need not be entered into here. 

In the above discussion, nomenclature has been of minor concern; I have used 
the name alaudinus in the sense in which it has generally been accepted, despite Ober- 
holser’s conviction (op. cit., p. 109) that Bonaparte’s description is otherwise applic- 
able. It seems to me that this is a matter that must await actual comparison of 
specimens with the type for settlement, and that in the meantime disturbance of the 
accepted nomenclature is unwise.—H. S. SwartH, California Academy of Sciences, 
San Francisco, August 15, 1938. 


EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The Eighth International Ornithological 
Congress will be held at Oxford, England, 
July 2 to 7, 1934. Bird students who ex- 
pect to visit Europe any time in the near 
future should so plan their program as to 
be in attendance upon this series of meet- 
ings. An interval of four years will have 
elapsed since the last Congress. The 
present session will convene under the 
presidency of Erwin Stresemann. The 
secretary is F. C. R. Jourdain, who may 
be addressed for further information at 
Whitekirk, Southbourne, Bournemouth, 
England. We already know of two Coop- 
er Club members who will likely attend. 


Readers of the Condor will be interested 
to learn that the Northern Division is the 
recipient of a generous gift to cover 
prizes offered in a “Program Contest.” 
This contest consists of the presentation 
of carefully prepared talks, or papers, by 
local members, upon any phase of orni- 
thology of informational value and inter- 
est to the Division. The presentations 





will be made before the regular monthly Fig. 50. STANLEY G. JEWETT: AUTHOR- 
meetings of the Northern Division in the ITY ON THE BIRDS OF OREGON, CO-AU- 
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Fig. 51. Dr. CHARLPS W. TOWNSEND, Mr. JAMES H. FLEMING AND 
Dr. THEODORE S. PALMER: THREE FELLOWS OF THE AMERICAN ORNI- 
THOLOGISTS’ UNION AND LONG-TIME MEMBERS OF THE COOPER ORNI- 
THOLOGICAL CLUB. PHOTOGRAPHED BY DR. JAMES P. CHAPIN AT 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY, MAy 12, 1933. 


ing breeding data concerning the birds 
of California with the ultimate purpose 
of publication. On the inside back cover 
of the last issue of the Condor he lists 
species concerning which, we infer, in- 
formation is still nearly if not altogether 
lacking. Among these is the crossbill, of 
two subspecies. As far as we know only 
one person has ever found a nest of this 
bird within the borders of this State. 
That person is Walter Fry who, in a re- 
cent bulletin (vol. 2 no. 6, mimeographed) 
from the Sequoia National Park, tells defi- 
nitely of finding a nest, on June 14, 1916, 
at 7200 feet altitude in the southern 
Sierra Nevada. This nest, situated only 
12 feet above the ground in a small lodge- 
pole pine, contained four far-incubated 
eggs which were left to hatch. Thus no 
set of eggs has as yet been actually col- 
lected; at least no collector has let it be 
known if he has! Referring to the ex- 
haustive article on crossbills by the Mc- 
Cabes, in a recent (July) issue of the 
Condor (table, p. 140), we note that, 
taking the World over, crossbills’ nests 
have been found in every month of the 
year, while the peak of nesting comes in 
the period January to April. For the 
United States and Canada there is no rec- 
ord prior to that of Judge Fry’s, for May 


or June. The crossbill is notorious for 
its vagrant habits as well as for winter- 
time nesting. Here is a bird, fairly com- 
mon at times in parts of California, that 
challenges the attention of our keenest 
oologists.—J. G. 


MINUTES OF COOPER CLUB 
MEETINGS 


NORTHERN DIVISION 


JuLY.—The regular monthly meeting of 
the Northern Division of the Cooper Or- 
nithological Club was held on July 27, 
1938, in Room 2003, Life Sciences Build- 
ing, Berkeley, at 8:00 p. m. President 
Pickwell presided. Sixty-five members 
and guests were present. Minutes of the 
Northern Division for June were read and 
approved. Minutes of the Southern Divi- 
sion were read by title only. Proposals 
for membership were: Robert Failing, 518 
66th St., Oakland, Calif., by B. C. Cain, 
Arthur F. Halloran, 2716 Belrose Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif., and Leonora A. Hohl, 30 
Beverly Road, Berkeley, both by J. M. 
Linsdale. 

By July, notes from the field have 
usually waned, but this evening under Dr. 
Pickwell’s spirited leadership they occu- 
pied a full half hour of the evening’s pro- 
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gram. The Chairman contributed an ac- 
count of the strikingly full dawn chorus 
provided in Sequoia National Park one 
morning in June by the four “Westerns” 
—Evening Grosbeak, Robin, Wood Pewee 
and Tanager, as a reward to the fifty-five 
members of the Outdoor School who were 
up at three o’clock and ready for it. Mr. 
J. R. Davis told of the singing of a Warb- 
ling Vireo on its nest at Donner Lake on 
July 4, and of a mysterious bird, un- 
identifiable by members, which “aired” 
its wings on Coffee Creek, Trinity County. 

Dr. Haley contributed an account of a 
Blackbird “shadow-fighting” the wind 
shield of an automobile parked near the 
Mining Building. Upon inquiry the own- 
c1 of the auto stated that he had noted 
the performance on four different days, 
other machines in the vicinity being un- 
molested. Miss Werner reported the find- 
ing of a baby guillemot on the rocks at 
Lands End; Miss Rinehart the presence 
of a pair of Pileated Woodpeckers in a 
canyon on Howell Mountain, said to have 
been frequented by this species for the 
last ten years; Elmer Aldrich the observ- 
ing of an Arizona Hooded Oriole at San 
Leandro and the finding in Yosemite Val- 
ley on June 11 of two young Hermit 
Warblers heavily parasited by large fly 
larvae; Paul Lehman the sight of a Con- 
dor near Fillmore; and W. I. Follett the 
devastation wrought by six or eight White 
Pelicans at Pyramid Lake among the 
schools of red suckers trying to ascend the 
shallow waters at the mouth of the 
Truckee River. 

To the accounts given in the past, of 
the behavior of Screech Owls, Mr. McCabe 
added his own recent experiences in Fac- 
ulty Glade, where about ten o’clock on 
the night of July 7 he was struck a smart 
blow on the head by one of these birds, 
which flew about in the vicinity for fifteen 
minutes, clicking its bill ominously, but 
not attacking again. Several nights later 
it passed so close it brushed his hair. On 
the evening of July 26 the bird flew in 
such a challenging way that the victim’s 
instinctive reaction was to flick aloft a 
white handkerchief, which was instantly 
seized by the owl and carried up into an 
oak tree, where it remains as evidence. 

The evening’s discourse was by Mr. J. 
M. Linsdale, who presented many interest- 
ing facts gathered by himself during sev- 
eral years of close study of magpies in 
life and in literature. Meeting adjourned 
at ten o’clock, but many of the members 
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remained until ten-thirty to discuss the 
various species of magpies represented by 
skins shown and to examine the excellent 
series of. photographs secured by Mr. 
Lawrence V. Compton who accompanied 
Ifr. Linsdale in a recent trip to Nevada. 
—HILDA W. GRINNELL, Secretary. 


AvucGust.-—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Northern Division of the Cooper 
Ornithological Club was held on August 
24, 1933, at 8:00 p. m., in Room 2003, 
Life Sciences Building, Berkeley, with 
about fifty members and guests present 
and President Pickwell in the chair. 
Among the guests were Mr. and Mrs. 
Wharton Huber of Philadelphia. Although 
Mr. Huber has been a member since 1915, 
this was his first opportunity to attend a 
meeting of the Club. 

Minutes of the Northern Division for 
July were read and approved. Dr. T. Eric 
Reynolds, Franklin: Bldg., Oakland, Calif., 
was proposed for membership by Ernest 
I. Dyer, and Mr. Walter Fry, Three 
Rivers, Calif., by J. Grinnell. At the re- 
quest of Dr. Luck, Secretary of the Pa- 
cific Division of the A.A.A.S., the ques- 
tion of whether it would be more desirable 
to hold meetings of the organization in 
June or in September was brought before 
the meeting and at the suggestion of the 
Chairman, the Secretary was instructed 
to write Dr. Luck endorsing the action of 
the Southern Division in expressing a 
preference for June. 

Dr. Pickwell reported that Black-headed 
Grosbeaks have disappeared from the 
campus of San Jose Teachers College, 
Yellow Warblers have ceased singing, the 
Song Sparrow has begun a second song 
cycle, and the voices of two non-residents 
are heard on the campus, the Junco and 
the Red-breasted Nuthatch. Mr. Bolander 
told of visiting a Bald Eagle’s nest near 
the Big Sur, Monterey County, August 13, 
and noting that the young, though full 
grown, were still in the nest. Mr. Grin- 
nell contributed an account of the “terri- 
terial” pugnacity of House Finches, which 
twice beset and routed a nomadic Wood 
Pewee which innocently perched on a wire 
near the box of seeds where they fed, just 
outside his kitchen window. Mrs. Allen 
reported that the crippled California Val- 
ley Quail which has been visiting her 
garden since January, secured a mate, 
raised a brood, and now hops at the rear 
of the mixed flock which comes to the 
feeding table. 
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Arizona Hooded Orioles in Piedmont 
were recorded by Mr. Dyer, who was 
present in Mr. Brock’s store when an im- 
mature individual, accidentally trapped, 
was brought in. Observation in the 
vicinity revealed five or six of the birds, 
both adults and juveniles. At Mr. Dyer’s 
home, thrashers, although far gone in 
molt, are giving full song; new broods of 
quail are still appearing, even though 
young were brought off in May, June and 
July; and young grosbeaks, thirty days 
out of the nest, are beginning their song 
endeavors. At Moss Beach during the 
last few weeks, Mr. Behle watched a Great 
Blue Heron frequenting the reefs along 
the shore during the low tides of early 
morning. On August 17, Clarence Smith 
visited the Farallon Islands and found 
California Murres rare, only eight or ten 
adults being seen. The three young dis- 
covered were under arched rocks, thus 
protected from the gulls. When inter- 
viewed, the lighthouse keepers expressed 
the opinion that contact with oil on the 
waters is very largely responsible for the 
disappearance of murres, these birds being 
even less able to withstand the handicap 
of bedraggled feathers than are Surf 
Scoters and shearwaters. 

The evening’s speaker was Mr. Elmo 
Stevenson, and his topic, “A Key to Bird 
Nests of the Pacific States.” Recognizing 
some years ago the need for such a key, 
Mr. Stevenson has struggled long to mar- 
shal into useable array such criteria as 
nest dimensions, materials, height from 
ground and type of location, only to have 
confirmed his suspicion that birds are op- 
portunists. He has discovered such dis- 
concerting facts as that when fire sweeps 
away the pine trees and greasewood in 
which a colony of Brewer Blackbirds has 
habitually nested, they will the next sea- 
son cheerfully place their nests on the 
ground in the grass which covers the 
burned acres. The good humor, patience, 
and ingenuity with which the author is 
attacking his problem won for him the 
good wishes of all his listeners. 

Adjourned.—H1Lpa W. GRINNELL, Sec- 
retary. 


SOUTHERN DIVISION 

JuLy.—The July meeting of the South- 
ern Division of the Cooper Ornithological 
Club was held at 8:00 p. m., Tuesday, 
July 25, 1933, at the Los Angeles Museum, 
Fxposition Park, Los Angeles. President 
Robertson presided and twenty-seven mem- 
bers and guests were present. Minutes of 
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the Southern Division for June were read 
and approved. Minutes of the Northern 
Division for June were read by title only. 

In response to request from the Chair 
for recent field observations, Mr. Apple- 
ton mentioned having seen a Condor over 
the Ridge Route during the past week. 
California Shrike nesting close to a 
neighbor’s window where the birds were 
under daily observation, was reported by 
Dr. Warmer. A pair of Light-footed 
Rails with three chicks had recently been 
seen at Bolsa Chica by Mr. McCoy. Mrs. 
Michener told of having banded over 150 
mockingbirds in her yard this summer, 
of the singing of the juveniles, and asked 
if there was any record of a plumage 
differentiation in the adults. 

Dr. W. H. Burt was the speaker of the 
evening and with a series of skins show- 
ing dark and light colored phases of the 
gopher and the song sparrow, placed on 
a map of the Pacific Coast states cor- 
relative to localities where the specimens 
had been taken, he was able to visualize 
for those present his explanation of “Geo- 
graphic Variation and its Significance in 
the Study of Evolution.” 

In the study of evolution as it is now 
taking place, Dr. Burt emphasized the 
fact, that in order to establish themselves 
ecrtain species which are more or less 
sedentary, and more or less plastic, have 
apparently been forced to take on a colora- 
ticn similar to their environmental back- 
ground—the palest forms being found on 
the light colored sands of the desert and 
the color range darkening as one ad- 
vances toward the humid northwest. 
Basing his explanation on adaptation and 
the “survival of the fittest,’ Dr. Burt 
stated that because of predators it was 
logical to assume that the average life 
span of the light colored forms on a dark 
colored background would be short; that 
while color of soil in many places is 
directly traceable to humidity, yet hu- 
midity itself probably has but an indirect 
affect on the coloration of the species; 
that given sufficient time it is the dark 
race which will establish itself on the dark 
background. Further illustration was pro- 
vided in the showing of specimens of dark 
and light colored rodents and sparrows 
taken on adjacent islands in the Gulf of 
California where climatic conditions are 
practically the same but soil conditions 
quite different. 


Meeting adjourned.—LaurA B. Law, 
Sceretary. 
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Abbott, Clinton G., closing history of the 
Guadalupe caracara, 10; European 
widgeon recorded from Lower Cali- 
fornia, 204 

Abbott, Jacob B., water-thrush in Alta- 
dena, California, 203 

Accipiter cooperii, 16, 22, 121, 228 

velox, 16, 22 
velox velox, 228 

Accipitridae, 65 

Actitis macularia, 40, 201, 229 

Aechmophorus occidentalis, 235 

Aegialitis nivosus, 124 

Aéronautes saxatalis, 16, 241 

Agelaius phoeniceus, 16 

phoeniceus nevadensis, 234 
phoeniceus richmondi, 190 
phoeniceus sonoriensis, 230 
tricolor, 234 

Aimophila rufescens rufescens, 189, 191 

Aix sponsa, 72 

Albatross, 84, 235 

Allen, Amelia S., arrival and departure of 
avian visitants in the San Francisco 
Bay region, 225 

Amadina fasciata, 143 

Amphispiza bilineata, 16 

Anas diazi novimexicana, 228 

platyrhynchos, 125, 167, 222 
platyrhynchos platyrhynchos, 228 

Anderson, A. H., the bridled titmouse near 
Tucson, Arizona, 74; electrocution 
of purple martins, 204 

Anser albifrons, 15 

Anthus spinoletta rubescens, 229, 240 

Aquila chrysaétos, 16, 235 

chrysaétos canadensis, 161, 186 
Archilochus alexandri, 133, 237, 241 
Ardea canadensis, 115 

herodias, 235 

herodias treganzai, 75, 163 

Arenaria interpres, 41 

Arizona, further notes on the birds of the 
Baboquivari mountains, 228 

Arquatella ptilocnemis couesi, 119 

Arremonops conirostris richmondi, 189, 191 

Asio, 66 

flammeus, 7, 16 

flammeus flammeus, 229 

wilsonianus, 16, 163 
Astur atricapillus, 24, 80 

atricapillus atricapillus, 36, 121 

atricapillus striatulus, 36, 121 

Asyndesmus lewisi, 78 

Atlapetes gutturalis parvirostris, 189, 191 

Auk, Great, 35, 206 

Lucas, 34 
Averill, Charles K., geographical distribu- 





tion in relation to number of eggs, 
93 


B 


Baeolophus wollweberi annexus, 74 
Bailey, Alfred M., the Hudsonian curlew at 
Wales, Alaska, 72 
Balanosphyra formicivora, 16 
formicivora aculeata, 229 
Baldpate, 167 
Becard, Xantus, 189, 190 
Bent, Arthur Cleveland, elected to honor- 
ary membership in Cooper Club, 169 
170, 209 
Bittern, American, 188 
Blacicus, 200 
Blackbird, 59, 215, 223, 231, 247 
Brewer, 34, 84, 151, 187, 198, 200, 234, 
243, 248 
Red-winged, 16, 20, 21, 25, 26, 157, 198 
Tri-colored, 187 
Yellow-headed, 16, 157, 202, 228 
Bluebird, 16, 25, 45, 157 
Chestnut-backed, 229 
Mountain, 131, 168, 217, 229 
Western, 73, 152, 210, 217 
Bobolink, 25 
Bob-white, 38, 156 
Eastern, 19 
Bolander, L. Ph., Jr., bald eagle nesting 
on Monterey coast, 238 
Bombycilla cedrorum, 168 
garrula pallidiceps, 33, 229 
Botaurus lentiginosus, 188 
Brant, Black, 131, 169 
Branta canadensis, 15, 235 
nigricans, 235 
Brock, John A., trapping of cowbirds and 
chats in Alameda County, Califor- 
nia, 31 
Bubo virginianus, 16, 38, 66, 67, 69 
Buffle-head, 38 
Bunting, Indigo, 157 
Lark, 16 
Lazuli, 207, 226, 230 
Texas Painted, 189, 190 
Bush-tit, 48, 96, 181, 207 
California, 152, 187 
Buteo, 235 
albonotatus, 16, 126 
borealis, 16, 26, 235 
borealis calurus, 40 
buteo, 223 
lagopus s.johannis, 26,121 
lineatus, 26 
platypterus, 26 
regalis, 121, 163 
swainsoni, 16 
Buzzard, 223 
Turkey, 165 








Cc 
Calamospiza melanocorys, 16 
Calearius lapponicus alascensis, 119 
Callipepla squamata, 16 
squamata pallida, 228 
Calypte anna, 133, 237 
costae, 133 
Capella delicata, 76, 163, 167, 229 
Caracara, 11, 16, 17, 38 
Guadalupe, 10, 14 
Guadeloupe Island, 206 
Cardinal, 25, 157 
Gray-tailed, 190 
Carpodacus amplus, 40 
eassinii, 80 
mexicanus, 16 
mexicanus frontalis, 60-63, 134, 183- 
185, 205 
purpureus californicus, 33 
Casmerodius albus, 235 
albus egretta, 199 
Catbird, 157 
Cathartes aura, 15, 17, 166, 235 
aura septentrionalis, 162 
Catharus melpomene costaricensis, 189, 
190 
Catherpes mexicanus, 16 
Catoptrophorus semipalmatus inoratus, 7, 
76 
Centrocercus urophasianus, 16 
Centurus uropygialis uropygialis, 74 
Cerorhinca monocerata, 235 
Ceryle alcyon, 40 
Chachalaca, 65 
Chaetura vauxi, 203, 229 
Chaffinch, 222 
Chamaea fasciata, 167 
fasciata fasciata, 39 
Chamaepetes, 65 
Charadrius nivosus, 124 
semipalmatus, 40 
Charitonetta albeola, 38 
Chat, Long-tailed, 31, 32, 228 
Yellow-breasted, 157, 211 
Chen hyperborea, 235 
rossi, 235 
Chickadee, 22 
Black-capped, 157 
Mountain, 217 
Short-tailed Mountain, 119 
Chicken, Prairie, 16, 17, 223 
Chlidonias nigra surinamensis, 49, 77 
Chloris chloris, 223 
Ciccaba, 66 
Cinclus, 97 
mexicanus unicolor, 163 
Circus cyaneus, 223 
hudsonius, 19, 228 
Clabaugh, Ernest D., food of the pigmy 
owl and goshawk, 80; analysis of 
some trapping statistics from Ber- 
keley, 120 
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Clary, Mrs. Ben L., sahuaro screech owl in 
Coachella Valley, California, 80; 
white-crowned sparrows banded in 
Coachella Valley, California, 119 

Colaptes, 16 

cafer, 16 
Colinus virginianus, 38 
virginianus virginianus, 19 
Columba fasciata, 232 
fasciata fasciata, 33, 229 
Columbigallina, 40 
Colymbus auritus, 75, 119 
nigricollis, 235 
nigricollis californicus, 75, 124 

Compton, Lawrence V., king snake eating 
eggs of California quail, 71 

Condor, California, 15, 17, 37, 46, 131, 166, 
234 

Contopus, 200 

borealis, 200 

Cooper Ornithological Club, regular meet- 
ings of, minutes of, 45, 83, 130, 
169, 209, 246; eighth annual meet- 
ing, 41, 80, 84, 168, 170, 171; board 
of governors’ meeting, 41, 171 

Coot, 16, 51, 161, 167 

American, 76, 125, 202, 228 

Coragyps atratus, 15 

atratus atratus, 205 
occidentalis, 15, 17 
Cormorant, 59, 223, 235 
Chinese, 30 
Corvus brachyrhynchos, 235 
corax, 16, 235 
corax sinuatus, 188 
cornix, 223 

Cottam, Clarence, feeding habits of the 
lesser scaup duck, 118 

Cowbird, 16, 20, 31, 32, 40, 211 

Bronzed, 189 
Dwarf, 205, 230 
Nevada, 151, 152 
Red-eyed, 189, 191 
Thick-billed, 16 
Cracidae, 64, 65 
Crane, Little Brown, 117 
Sandhill, 47, 216 

Crax, 65 

Creeper, Brown, 44, 94 

Crocethia alba, 41 

Crossbill, 36, 119, 136-147, 246 

American, 142 
Crow, 59, 157 
Hooded, 223 
Western, 151 
Cryptoglaux acadica, 16 
funerea, 15, 16, 17 
funerea richardsoni, 240 

Cuckoo, Yellow-billed, 156 

Curassow, 65 

Curlew, 45 

Eskimo, 3 
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Hudsonian, 5, 40, 41, 72 

Long-billed, 3-9, 199 
Cynocephalus cyanocephalus, 16, 17 
Cyanocitta stelleri frontalis, 166 


D 


Dafila acuta, 15, 125 
Davis, John M., new bird records for Cali- 
fornia, 119 
Davis, William B., the span of the nesting 
season of birds in Butte County, 
California, in relation to their food, 
151 
Dendrocygna autumnalis autumnalis, 199 
Dendroica, 93 
coronata, 230 
nigrescens, 230 
occidentalis, 37, 236 
Diatryma, 115 
steini, 117 
Diatrymiformes, 117 
Dichromanassa rufescens dickeyi, 199 
Dickcissel, 157 
Diomedea, 235 
albatrus, 235 
nigripes, 235 
Dipper, 97 
American, 163 
Diver, Black-throated, 93 
Dixon, Joseph S., three magpies rob a 
golden eagle, 161; nesting of the 
wandering tattler, 173 
Dodson, Leigh Marian, and Hildegard 
Howard, bird remains from an In- 
dian shellmound near Point Mugu, 
California, 235 
Dove, Mexican Ground, 45 
Mourning, 16, 23, 25, 26, 31, 156 
Spotted, 84 
Western Mourning, 152, 187 
Western White-winged, 189, 229 
Dowitcher, Long-billed, 76 
Dryobates albolarvatus albolarvatus, 167 
villosus, 78 
villosus hyloscopus, 222, 243 
Duck, Lesser Scaup, 118 
New Mexican, 228 
Ring-necked, 72 
Ruddy, 202 
Wood, 72, 152 
Dunean, David, III, the white-headed 
woodpecker in Marin County, Cali- 
fornia, 123 
Dyer, Ernest I., a census of birds’ nests, 
207 


E 


Eagle, Bald, 16, 45, 169, 202, 238, 247 
Fragile, 16 
Golden, 16, 47, 161, 186, 187, 215 
Edge, C. W., Oregon vesper sparrow in 
Sonoma County, California, 233 
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Egret, American, 48, 126, 199 
Snowy, 40, 73 
Egretta thula, 40, 235 
thula brewsteri, 199 
thula thula, 73 
Eider, 95 
Elanus leucurus majusculus, 121 
Empidonax, 96 
Erismatura jamaicensis, 202 
Erithacus rubecula, 223 
Errington, Paul L., food habits of south- 
ern Wisconsin raptors. Part II. 
Hawks, 19, 42; the long-eared owl 
as a ratter, 163 
Estrilda cinerea, 143 
Fuphagus cyanocephalus, 187, 200, 234, 
243 
Evermann, Dr. Barton Warren, resolu- 
tions concerning death of, 46, 47, 
172 


F 


Faleo columbarius, 122 
columbarius bendirei, 122, 163 
mexicanus, 16, 167, 187, 235 
peregrinus, 16, 235 
peregrinus anatum, 25, 122, 233, 234 
peregrinus pealei, 233, 234 
rusticolus, 122 
rusticolus candicans, 122 
sparverius, 16, 25, 231, 236 
sparverius phalaena, 40, 186 
Falcon, Prairie, 16, 167, 187 
Ferris, H. B., triple testes in a snowy 
plover, 124 
Ferris, Reed W., a Grinnell water-thrush 
in Oregon, 80 
Finch, California Purple, 33 
Cassin Purple, 80 
House, 16, 40, 60-63, 134, 152, 183- 
185, 205, 207, 247 
Purple, 207 
Ribbon, 143 
Zebra, 143 
Fitch, Henry, and James Stevenson, bird 
notes from southwestern Oregon, 
167 
Flamingo, 48 
Fleming, James H., portrait of, 246 
Flicker, 16, 20, 23, 25, 96, 210 
Northern, 156 
Red-shafted, 16, 152, 217 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 96, 156 
Ash-throated, 126, 152, 229, 232 
Coues, 200, 201 
Giraud, 189, 190 
Olive-sided, 98, 200, 226, 241 
Scissor-tailed, 190 
Traill, 211 
Tyrant, 93 
Western, 211, 226 
Follett, W. I., the phainopepla on the 
Marysville Buttes, 243 
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Fratercula corniculata, 233 
Fregata aquila, 148, 150 
magnificens, 148, 149 
magnificens magnificens, 149, 150 
magnificens rothschildi, 148, 150 
minor ridgwayi, 148, 149, 150 
Friedmann, Herbert, the Chinese cor- 
morant on Kodiak Island, Alaska, 
380; the Polynesian tattler on St. 
Lawrence Island, 78; further notes 
on the birds parasitized by the 
red-eyed cowbird, 189; notes on 
some birds of Goodnews Bay, 
Alaska, 239 
Friedmann, Herbert, and Alexander Wet- 
more, the California condor in 
Texas, 37 
Frigate-bird, 148-150 
Fringilla coelebs, 22 
Fulica americana, 16, 125, 161, 167, 235 
americana americana, 76, 228 
Fulmarus glacialis, 235 


G 


- Gallinule, Florida, 27 

Gallinuloides, 115 

Gavia immer, 235 
pacifica, 235 
stellata, 235 

Geococcyx californianus, 16, 37 
conklingi, 15, 16, 17 

Geopelia, 40 

Geothlypis trichas sinuosa, 119 

Geranoaétus, 65 

Geranoides, 115, 117 
jepseni, 115-117 

Geranoididae, 115 

Glaucidium gnoma californicum, 80, 167 
gnoma pinicola, 163 

Glaucionetta clangula americana, 38 
islandica, 38 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 157 ~ 
Western, 152 

Godwit, 45 
Marbled, 5 

Golden-eye, American, 38 
Barrow, 38, 39 

Goldfinch, Green-backed, 207 
Lawrence, 207 
Pale, 230 
Willow, 31, 152 

Goose, Canada, 15, 47 
Emperor, 84 
White-cheeked, 169 
White-fronted, 15 

Goshawk, 24, 36 
American, 80 
Western, 121 

Grackle, Boat-tailed, 41, 96 
Bronzed, 96, 157 
Purple, 96 

Grebe, American Eared, 202 
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Eared, 75, 124 
Horned, 25, 75, 119 
Pied-billed, 51, 94 
Western, 50, 51, 94, 95 
Greenfinch, 223 
Grinnell, Joseph, the Leconte thrashers of 
the San Joaquin, 107; the vulture’s 
fair-way, 164; review of Aldo Leo- 
pold on’'“Game Management”, 208; 
sparrow hawk eats hermit warbler, 
236 
Grosbeak, 248 
Black-headed, 31, 84, 134, 135, 152, 
204, 226, 247 
Evening, 33, 230, 247 
Rose-breasted, 157 
Grouse, Sand, 84 
Sooty, 210 
Gruiformes, 115 
Gruoidea, 115, 117 
Grus canadensis, 115, 235 
canadensis canadensis, 117 
Guara alba, 199 
Guillemot, 247 
Gull, 16, 235 
Bonaparte, 77 
California, 77, 239 
Glaucous-winged, 199 
Ring-billed, 77 
Short-billed, 161 
Wyman, 199 
*Yellow-footed, 199 
Gymnogyps californianus, 15, 37, 166, 234 
Gyrfalcon, 122 


H 


Hadrostomus albiventris, 190 
Haemophila rufescens, 191 
Haliaeétus leucocephalus, 16, 202, 235 
Hand, R. L., the hawk owl in northern 
Idaho, 32; summer occurrence of 
the goshawk in Idaho, 36 
Hanna, Wilson C., early nesting of the 
Leconte thrasher, 74; nesting of 
the crissal thrasher in Coachella 
Valley, California, 79; nesting of 
the Say phoebe in San Bernardino 
Valley, California, 126; house finch 
parasitized by dwarf cowbird and 
black phoebe nests occupied by 
house finch, 205; late nesting of the 
olive-sided flycatcher in the San 
Gabriel Mountains of California, 
241 
Hargrave, Lyndon L., some fall migra- 
tion notes from northern Arizona 
lakes, 75 
Harrier, Hen, 223 
Hawk, American Rough-legged, 26, 121 
Black Pigeon, 169 
Broad-winged, 26 
Cooper, 16, 22-24, 59, 121, 151, 154, 
156, 228 
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Desert Sparrow, 151, 186 
Duck, 16, 25, 59, 122 
Marsh, 19-23, 84, 228 
Pigeon, 122 
Red-shouldered, 26 
Red-tailed, 16, 26, 40, 65, 121, 156, 
211 
Sharp-shinned, 16, 22, 59, 120, 228 
Sparrow, 25, 40, 186, 211, 231, 236 
Swainson, 16 
Western Pigeon, 163 
Zone-tailed, 16, 126 
Hedymeles melanocephalus, 204 
melanocephalus melanocephalus, 134 
Hen, Sage, 16, 17 
Heron, Anthony Green, 151 
Black-crowned Night, 85-92, 186 
California Great Blue, 151 
Great Blue, 188, 211, 248 
Green, 25, 156 
Louisiana, 126, 199 
Treganza, 163 
Treganza Blue, 75 
Hesperiphona vespertina, 230 
vespertina brooksi, 33 
Heteroscelus brevipes, 78 
incanus, 41, 173-179 
Himantopus mexicanus, 7, 235 
Hirundo erythrogaster, 41 
Hoffman, L. E., phainopepla observed on 
Barley Flats, San Gabriel Moun- 
tains, California, 166; band-tailed 
pigeons in southern California, 232 
Hoffmann, Ralph, resolutions concerning 
death of, 47 
Horizopus, 200, 201 
virens, 200 
Howard, Hildegarde, a new species of 
owl from the Pleistocene of Rancho 
La Brea, California, 66 
Howard, Hildegard, and Alden H. Miller, 
bird remains from cave deposits in 
New Mexico, 15 
Howard, Hildegarde, and Leigh Marian 
Dodson, bird remains from an In- 
dian shellmound near Point Mugu, 
California, 235 
Huey, Laurence M., further occurrence of 
sporadic visitors in southern Cali- 
fornia, 125; White Mountain fox 
sparrow in Arizona, 204; southern- 
most record of the horned puffin, 
233 
Hummingbird, 237 
Allen, 133, 207, 226 
Anna, 133-135, 207, 237 
Black-chinned, 133, 237, 241 
Broad-tailed, 229 
Calliope, 237 
Costa, 133 
Ruby-throated, 156 
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Rufous, 133, 237 


Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis, 126, 199 


Hydroprogne caspia imperator, 49 
Hylocichla, 245 
guttata auduboni, 123 
guttata nanus, 123 
guttata oromela, 123 
guttata polionota, 122, 123 
guttata sequoiensis, 122, 164 
guttata slevini, 122, 123 


I 

Ibis, White, 199 

White-faced Glossy, 40, 186 
Icteria virens longicauda, 31 
Icterid, 15 
Icterus, 96 

bullockii, 134 

cucullatus nelsoni, 134, 190 

pustulatus, 190 

spurius, 119, 190 
Ixoreus naevius, 34 


J 
Jaeger, 45 
Jay, Blue, 59, 157 
Blue-fronted, 166, 198 
California, 84, 123, 151 
Canada, 142 
Long-crested, 70 
Pifion, 16, 17 
Steller, 44, 214 
Woodhouse, 70 
Jewett, Stanley G., portrait of, 245 
Junco, 40, 163, 198, 207, 210, 247 
Oregon, 44, 78 
Pink-sided, 230 
Point Pinos, 225 
Point Pinos Oregon, 48 
Shufelt, 230 
Sierra, 225, 226, 243 
Slate-colored, 48 
Junco, 245 
insularis, 40 
mearnsi, 230 
oreganus, 78 
oreganus shufeldti, 230 
oreganus thurberi, 243 


K 

Killdeer, 25, 76, 152, 210, 228 
Kingbird, 156 

Arkansas, 152 

Couch, 189, 190 

Western, 189, 190 
Kingfisher, Belted, 40 

Western Belted, 151 
Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 94 


Ruby-crowned, 48, 84, 94, 210, 226 


Western Golden-crowned, 226 
Kite, White-tailed, 12, 85, 131 
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L 


Lagopus lagopus alascensis, 83 
Lane, George W., the western meadow- 
lark singing at night, 237 
Lanius borealis, 168 
ludovicianus, 16 
ludovicianus gambeli, 37, 223 
Lapwing, 223 
Lark, California Horned, 187 
Horned, 16, 27 
Prairie Horned, 27, 142 
Larus, 16, 235 
californicus, 77, 239 
canus brachyrhynchus, 161 
delawarensis, 77 
glaucescens, 199 
occidentalis livens, 199 
occidentalis wymani, 199 
philadelphia, 77 
Limnodromus griseus scolopaceus, 76 
Limosa fedoa, 5, 235 
Lincoln, Frederick C., white pelicans lead 
their young to water, 238 
Linnet, 46 
California, 59 
Linsdale, Jean M., a way to distinguish 
young buffle-head ducks from young 
golden-eye ducks, 38; review of 
physiology of the temperature of 
birds, by S. Prentiss Baldwin and 
S. Charles Kendeigh, 42; the nest- 
ing season of birds in Doniphan 
County, Kansas, 155 
Lobipes lobatus, 161 
Lofberg, Lila M., magpie spends winter 
at Florence Lake, 198; notes on 
the ages of a few Florence Lake 


birds, 242 
Longspur, Alaska, 119 
Loon, 95, 235 
Lophophanes, 94, 96 
Lophortyx, 16 


californica, 34 
californica vallicola, 71 
Loxia curvirostra, 36, 136, 187, 139, 141 
curvirostra bendirei, 119, 136, 187, 
140 
curvirostra minor, 140 
curvirostra percna, 140 
curvirostra sitkensis, 119, 142 
curvirostra stricklandi, 140 
enucleator, 137 
leucoptera, 137 
pitysopsittacus, 141 
Lunda cirrhata, 235 


M 


Macrorhamphus griseus, 77 
griseus scolopaceus, 77 

Magpie, 16, 17, 97, 161 
Black-billed, 59 
Yellow-billed, 151 
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Mailliard, Joseph, photograph of, 81 
Mallard, 167, 222 
Common, 125, 152, 228 
Mancalla californiensis, 34, 35 
Mareca americana, 167 
penelope, 204 
Martin, 26 
Purple, 25, 204 
McCabe, Thomas T., review of an atlas 
of European bird migration, 128; 
the owl peril on the Berkeley Cam- 
pus, 240 
McCabe, Thomas T., and Alden H. Miller, 
geographic variation in the north- 
ern water-thrushes, 192 
McCabe, Thomas T., and Elinor B. Mc- 
Cabe, hermit thrushes of the north- 
western states, 122; notes on the 
anatomy and breeding habits of 
crossbills, 136 
Meadowlark, 20, 21, 23, 25, 200, 230 
Western, 152, 164, 186, 187, 237 
Meadows, Don, California condor in San 
Diego County, 234 
Melanitta deglandi, 35, 235 
perspicillata, 235 
Meleagris gallopavo, 16 
Melopelia asiatica mearnsi, 189, 229 
Melospiza lincolnii, 40 
melodia, 219, 230 
melodia beata, 219 
1aicivdia caurina, 119 
melodia melodia, 219 
Merganser, 48 
American, 214 
Red-breasted, 132, 214 


Mergus, 235 

Merriam, C. Hart, photograph of, 81 

Michael, Charles W., the California’ 
spotted owl in Yosemite Valley, 


California, 202 
Michael, Enid, a young black swift, 30 
Michener, Harold, and Josephine R. 
Michener, white-crowned sparrows 
banded in Pasadena, 34; ages of 


house finches trapped during 
February, 1933, at Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, 183 


Micropalama himantopus, 40 

Miller, Alden H., distributional notes from 
the northwest coast district of 
California, 36; the inner abdominal 
feather region in brooding wood- 
peckers, 78; review of the birds of 
Newfoundland Labrador, by Oliver 
Luther Austin, Jr., 82 

Miller, Alden H., and Hildegarde Howard, 
bird remains from cave deposits in 
New Mexico, 15 

Miller, Alden H., and Thomas T. McCabe, 
geographic variation in the north- 
ern water-thrushes, 192 
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Miller, Loye, the Lucas auk of California, 
34 


Mimus polyglottos, 40 
polyglottos leucopterus, 134, 202 
Mitu, 65 
Mockingbird, 40, 45, 200, 202 
Western, 134, 186 
Molothrus ater, 16, 31, 40 
ater obscurus, 205 
motacilla flava alascensis, 240 
Murre, California, 248 
Murrelet, 45 
Muscivora forficata, 190 
Myadestes townsendi, 34, 79 
Mycteria americana, 235 
Myiarchus cinerascens, 232 
cinerascens cinerascens, 229 
Myiochanes, 200, 201 
richardsonii richardsonii, 229 
Myiozetetes similis texensis, 189, 190 


N 


Nannus hiemalis pacificus, 165 
Neff, Johnson A., the tri-colored red-wing 
in Oregon, 234 
Nephoecetes niger borealis, 30 
Nettion carolinense, 15, 167 
Nice, Margaret M., review of Siewert’s 
“Stérche” and Heinrich’s “Der 
Vogel Schnarch”, 82; migratory 
behavior in song sparrows, 219 
Nighthawk, 25, 26 
Noddy, 96 
Nucifraga columbiana, 243 
Numenius americanus, 3-9, 235 
americanus americanus, 199 
Nutcracker, 198 
Clark, 79, 243 
Nuthatch, Canada, 210 
Pygmy, 36, 44 
Red-breasted, 32, 131, 210, 217, 225, 
226, 247 
Slender-billed, 152 
Nuttallornis, 200 
borealis, 201 
mesoleucus, 241 
Nyctanassa violacea bancrofti, 199 
Nyctea, 66 
Nycticorax nycticorax hoactli, 85-92, 186 
Nyroca affinis, 118, 167 
americana, 199 
collaris, 72 


oO 


Oakland Ornithological Club, notice of 
its birds of Lake Merritt and Lake- 
side Park, 81, 131 

Cmorhamphus storchi, 117 

Oregon, the tri-colored red-wing in, 234 

Oreortyx picta, 16 

Oreoscoptes montanus, 16 

Oriole, Arizona Hooded, 132, 134, 135, 
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190, 247, 248 

Baltimore, 96, 157 
Bullock, 134, 135, 152 
Orchard, 96, 119, 157, 190 
Scarlet-headed, 190 

Ortalis, 65 
phengites, 65 
tantala, 64, 65 
vetula, 64 

Osprey, 47, 125, 211 

Otocoris alpestris, 16 
alpestris actia, 187 

Otus asio, 16, 229, 231 
asio gilmani, 80 

Ouzel, Water, 215 

Owl, Arctic, 15, 16 
Barn, 13, 16, 151, 187, 229 
Barred, 94 
Burrowing, 16, 36, 40 
California Pigmy, 80 
California Screech, 151, 154 
California Spotted, 202 
Great Gray, 94, 167 
Great Horned, 94 
Hawk, 32, 94 
Horned, 16, 38, 59, 66, 142, 202 
Long-eared, 16, 94, 156, 163 
Pacific Horned, 151 
Pygmy, 167, 217 
Richardson, 15, 94, 240 
Rocky Mountain Pygmy, 163 
Sahuaro Screech, 80 
Saw-whet, 16, 94, 217 
Screech, 16, 94, 131, 217, 229, 231, 240, 

247 

Short-eared, 7, 16, 229 
Western Burrowing, 204 
Whitney Elf, 228 

Oxyechus vociferus vociferus, 76, 228 

Oyster-catcher, 40 


P 


Palmer, Dr. Theodore S., portrait of, 246 
Pandion haliaétus, 235 
haliaétus carolinensis, 125 
Paroquet, Carolina, 206 
Partin, J. L., a year’s study of house finch 
weights, 60 
Parus, 94 
Passerculus, 245 
sandwichensis, 243 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 44, 240, 244, 
245 
sandwichensis anthinus, 244, 245 
sandwichensis brooksi, 245 
sandwichensis campestris, 44 
sandwichensis nevadensis, 44, 
245 
sandwichensis sandwichensis, 244, 245 
Passerella iliaca, 63 
iliaca canescens, 204 
Passeriformes, 78, 235 


244, 
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Passerina amoena, 230 
ciris pallidior, 189, 190 
Pauxis, 65 
Pelecanus carvo, 31 
erythrorhynchos, 70, 199, 208, 239 
occidentalis, 235 
Pelican, 235 
Brown, 211 
California Brown, 228 
White, 46, 47, 59, 70, 199, 208, 214, 
216, 238, 239, 247 
Penelope, 65 
Penthestes gambeli abbreviatus, 119 
Petrochelidon albifrons, 41, 229 
Pewee, 156 
Western Wood, 211, 226, 229, 247 
Wood, 20, 98, 232, 247 
Phaeopus, 235 
hudsonicus, 5, 40, 72 
tahitiensis, 72 
Phainopepla, 79, 166 
Phainopepla nitens, 95, 166, 243 
nitens lepida, 79 
Phalacrocorax auritus, 235 
carbo, 30 
carbo sinensis, 30, 223 
pelagicus, 235 
penicillatus, 235 
Phalarope, 76 
Northern, 161 
Red, 199 
Wilson, 228 
Phalaropus fulicarius, 199 
Phillips, Allan R., summer birds of a 
northern Arizona marsh, 124; fur- 
ther notes on the birds of the 
Baboquivari Mountains, Arizona, 
228 : 
Phoebe, 156 
Black, 134, 135, 152, 166, 205, 232 
Say, 16, 225, 226 
Pica pica, 16 
pica hudsonia, 161, 198 
Picidae, 78 
Pickwell, Gayle B., photograph of, 127 
Picoides arcticus, 78 
Pierce, Wright M., further notes on the 
birds of Big Bear Valley, San Ber- 
nardino Mountains, California, 201 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 33, 209, 215, 217, 229, 
232 
Passenger, 206 
Pintail, 15, 125 
Pipilo, 95 
fuscus, 16 
maculatus, 16 
maculatus falcifer, 98-106 
maculatus montanus, 70, 230 
rutilus, 190 
Pipit, American, 229, 240 
Piranga hepatica oreophasma, 126 
ludoviciana, 134 
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rubra cooperi, 189, 190 
rubra rubra, 125, 126 
Pisobia melanotos, 239 
minutilla, 41, 229 
Piatypsaris aglaiae albiventris, 189, 190 
Plautus impennis, 35 
Plegadis guarauna, 40, 186 
Plover, Black-bellied, 40 
Semipalmated, 40, 41 
Snowy, 124 
Podilymbus podiceps, 235 
Polyborus cheriway, 16, 38 
lutosus, 10-14, 206 
Pooecetes gramineus confinis, 230 
gramineus affinis, 233 
Porzana carolina, 16 
Price, John B., winter behavior of two 
semi-albino western robins, 52 
Frogne subis subis, 204 
Psaltriparus minimus californicus, 187 
Pterocnemia pennata, 117 
Ptychoramphus aleuticus, 235 
Puffin, Horned, 233 
Tufted, 235 
Puffinus, 235 
opisthomelas, 199, 235 
Pulsatrix, 66 
Pyelorhamphus molothroides, 15, 16, 17 
Pyrrhuloxia, Arizona, 230 
Pyrrhuloxia sinuata, 95 
sinuata sinuata, 230 


Q 


Quail, 16, 23, 248 
Arizona Scaled, 228 
Bobwhite, 71 
California, 34, 53, 207 
California Valley, 71, 247 
Plumed, 16, 17 
Scaled, 16 
Valley, 59, 152 

Guerquedula cyanoptera, 125 

* discors, 40, 125 


R 
Rail, Light-footed, 248 
Raven, 16 
Western, 188 


Redbreast, 223 
Redhead, 199 
Redstart, 95 
Painted, 95, 228 
Red-tail, Western, 151, 154 
Red-wing, Bicolored, 151, 152 
Rio Grande, 190 
Sonora, 230 
Tricolored, 151, 234 
Review of publications: 
Atlas of Europeon bird migration 
by Dr. Ernst Schiiz, and Dr. Hugo 
Weigold, 128 
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Birds from Oregon, descriptions of 
new, by Harry C. Oberholser, 44 
Birds from the mountains of south- 
ern Nevada, descriptions of new, by 

A. J. van Rossem, 43 
Birds of France (les oiseaux de 
France), by A. Menegaux, 130 
Birds of Newfoundland Labrador, by 
Oliver Luther Austin, Jr., 82 
Black brant census in California, sec- 
ond annual, by James Moffitt, 128 
Canadian savanna sparrows, a par- 
tial study of, by P. A. Taverner, 
43 
Der Vogel Schnarch, by Gerd Hein- 
rich, 82 
Fauna of the national parks of the 
United States, by George M. 
Wright, Joseph S. Dixon and Ben 
H. Thompson, 128 
Food eaten by birds, a collection 
showing, by Emerson A. Stoner, 
128 
Game management by Aldo Leopold, 
208 
Hand-book of birds of eastern China, 
volume II, part III, by LaTouche, 
127 
History and present status of the 
breeding colonies of the white 
pelican, by Ben H. Thompson, 208 
International rules of zoological 
nomenclature, 42 
Locality records of birds, by T. C. 
Stephens, 168 
Methods of collecting and preserving 
vertebrate animals, by Dr. R. M. 
Anderson, 42 
Ornithological history of Washington 
state, by F. S. Hall, 168 
Physiology of the temperature of 
birds, by S. Prentiss Baldwin and 
S. Charles Kendeigh, 42 
Protection of hawks and owls in Ohio, 
by S. Prentiss Baldwin, S. Charles 
Kendeigh, and Roscoe W. Franks, 
42 
Rancho La Brea eagles and vultures, 
by Hildegard Howard, 81 
Stérche, by Horst Siewert, 82 
Rhea, Darwin’s, 117 
Rhinoptynx, 66 
Richmondena cardinalis canicaudus, 190 
Riparia riparia, 41 
Road-runner, 16, 37, 151 
Conkling, 15, 16 
Robertson, John McB., photograph of, 127; 
the midsummer status of certain 
birds in the southern California 
lowlands, 1383; white-crowned spar- 
row records from southern Cali- 
fornia, 164; black phoebe nesting 
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in a tree, 166; an unusual nesting 
of the black-chinned hummingbird, 
241 
Robin, 16, 23, 25, 157, 215 
Eastern, 52 
Western, 34, 52-54, 207, 225, 226, 243, 
247 
Roland Case, traveling speed of 
white pelicans, 70; western blue- 
bird nesting in wall tile, 73; tracing 
fall wandering by an albino, 166; 
do black phoebes eat honey-bees?, 
232 
Rough-leg, Ferruginous, 121, 163 


Ross, 


s 


Salpinctes guadeloupensis, 40 
obsoletus, 16 
obsoletus obsoletus, 167 
Sanderling, 41 
Sandpiper, Aieutian, 119 
Least, 41, 229 
Pectoral, 239 
Spotted, 40, 177, 201, 229 
Stilt, 40, 41 
Sapsucker, Sierra Nevada Red-breasted, 
79 


Yellow-bellied, 25 

Sayornis nigricans, 205 
nigricans nigricans, 134, 166 
saya, 16, 126 

Scaup, Lesser, 119, 167 

Scolopax rusticola, 223 

Scoter, Surf, 248 
White-winged, 35 

Scotiaptex, 66 
nebulosa nebulosa, 167 

Seiurus motacilla, 199 
noveboracensis, 192-197, 203 
noveboracensis limnaeus, 196 
noveboracensis notabilis, 80, 196, 240 
noveboracensis noveborancensis, 196 

Selasphorus alleni, 133 
platycercus platycercus, 229 
rufus, 133, 237 

Shearwater, 248 
Black-vented, 199 
Pink-footed, 45 
Sooty, 45 

Shrike, 48, 59 
California, 37, 151, 186, 223, 248 
Loggerhead, 16 
Northern, 168 

Sialia, 16 
currucoides, 168, 229 
mexicana occidentalis, 73 
mexicana bairdi, 229 

Siskin, Pine, 207 

Sitta, 94 
canadensis, 32 
pygmaea pygmaea, 36 
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Skinner, M. P., behavior of birds during 
the Long Beach earthquake, March 
10, 1933, 300; white-throated swifts 
at San Juan Capistrano, 241 
Smith, Clarence F., the voice of the tufted 
puffin, 235 
Snipe, Wilson, 76, 163, 167, 229 
Solitaire, Townsend, 34, 79 
Sora, 16 
Sparrow, Black-throated, 16 
Chipping, 207 
Eastern Song, 219 
English, 22, 23, 45, 59, 163 
Field, 157 
Fox, 68, 211, 226, 227 
Gambel, 47, 120, 164, 226, 227 
Golden-crowned 98-106, 120, 180-182, 
209, 226, 227 
Grasshopper, 20 
Lark, 157 
Lincoln, 40 
Modesto Song, 152 
Nuttall, 120, 204 
Nuttall White-crowned, 98-106 
Oregon Vesper, 233 
Puget Sound White-crowned, 53 
Richmond, 189, 191 
Rusty, 189, 191 
Savannah, 44, 47, 243, 244 
Song, 23, 207, 219, 220-223, 230 247 
Tree, 23 
Vesper, 20 
Western Lark, 152 
Western Savannah, 233, 240 
Western Vesper, 230 
White-crowned, 34, 46, 119, 120, 164, 
168, 210 
White Mountain Fox, 204 
Yakutat Song, 119 
Yellow-throated, 189, 191 
Speotyto cunicularia, 16 
cunicularia hypugaea, 36, 40, 204 
Sphyrapicus varius daggetti, 79 
Spinus tristis pallidus, 230 
Sporaeginthus amandava, 143 
subflavus, 143 
Squatarola squatarola, 40 
Starling, 89 
Japanese, 46 
Stellula calliope, 237 
Sterna aleutica, 239 
forsteri, 49 
Stevenson, James, bird notes from Mount 
Pinos, California, 79 
Stevenson, James, and Henry Fitch, bird 
notes from southwestern Oregon, 
167 
Stilt, Black-necked, 7 
Stoner, Emerson A., burrowing owls oc- 
cupying unusual quarters, 36; the 
white-tailed kite at Benicia, Cali- 
fornia, 121; winter occurrence of 
turkey vultures in the Napa Val- 
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ley, California, 162; some subsist- 
ence items of western burrowing 
owls, 204; a cross-billed blackbird, 
234 
Storer, Tracy I., uncommon winter birds 
at Davis, California, in 1932, 33; 
relations between man and birds in 
California, 55 
Strix brea, 61, 67, 69 
occidentalis, 66, 69 
occidentalis occidentalis, 202 
rufipes, 66 
varia, 66, 69 
Sturnella, 230 
neglecta, 164, 237 
Sugden, John W., range restriction of 
the long-billed curlew, 3 
Sumner, E. Lowell, Jr., an experiment 
upon a roosting colony of black- 
crowned night herons, 85 
Sumner, E. L., Sr., a long-lived wren-tit, 
89; seasonal behavior of some 
banded golden-crowned sparrows, 
180 
Sumner, Florence Anne, young sparrow 
hawks and a screech owl in the 
same nest, 231 
Sula, 95 
Surf-bird, 173 
Surnia ulula caparoch, 32 
Swallow, Bank, 41, 97, 152 
* Barn, 41, 152, 157 
Cliff, 41, 45, 226, 229 
Northern Cliff, 152 
Rough-winged, 96, 156 
Tree, 152, 156, 217 
Violet-green, 217 
Swan, Trumpeter, 47 
Whistling, 131, 169 
Swanton, Harold, the snowy egret in 
Marin County, California, 73 
Swarth, H. S., off-shore migrants over the 
Pacific, 839; review of three short 
papers by A. J. van Rossem, P. A. 
Taverner, and H. C. Oberholser, 43; 
frigate-birds of the west American 
coast, 148; relationships of Coues 
and olive-sided filycatchers, 200; 
Peale falcon in California, 233; the 
savannah sparrows of northwest- 
ern North America, 243 
Swift, 26 
Black, 30, 95 
Chimney, 25, 95, 156 
Vaux, 95, 208, 211, 229 
White-throated,-16, 30, 241 


' 


Taeniopygia castanotis, 143 
Tanager, Cooper, 189, 190 

Scarlet, 157 

Summer, 125, 157 

Western, 134, 209, 210, 214, 247 
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Tangavius aeneus, 189-191 
aeneus aeneus, 189-191 
aeneus involucratus, 189, 191 

. Tattler, 40 
Polynesian, 78 
Wandering, 41, 173-179 

Taylor, Walter P., and Charles T. Vor- 

hies, the black vulture in Arizona, 
205 

Teal, 26 
Blue-winged, 40, 125 
Cinnamon, 125 
Green-winged, 15, 25, 167 

Teratornis, 17, 18 

Tern, 49-54 
Aleutian, 239, 240 
Arctic, 96, 239 
Black, 25, 49, 51, 77 
Bridled, 96 
Caspian, 49 
Common, 96 
European Gull-billed, 49 
Forster, 49, 50, 51 
Roseate, 96 
Sooty, 96 

Thrasher, 16, 248 
Brown, 95, 157, 161 
California, 109, 112, 207 
Crissal, 79, 95 
Leconte, 74, 79, 107-114 
Sage, 16 
Sennett, 161 

Thrush, Coast Varied, 225 
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